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Notes. 


JUDGE GASCOIGNE AND PRINCE 
HARRY. 


So far as is known, there is only one writer 
who professes to have discovered upon in- 
vestigation that the well-known story of the 
committal of Henry, Prince of Wales, by 
Chief Justice Gascoigne, is absolutely un- 
true—who claims to have disproved it. 
I refer to the late Mr. F. Solly Flood, Q.C., 
Attorney-General of Gibraltar, who some 
twenty years ago read a paper before the Royal 
Historical Society entitled ‘ Henry of Mon- 
mouth and Chief Justice Gascoigne,’ in 
which he claimed to prove that the story 
was impossible and absurd. This paper 
was in due course published in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Society, and the writer has 
been quoted as an authority by others who 
have evidently not set themselves to verify 
Mr. Flood’s references or to examine his 
arguments in detail. The result of this has 
been that the story has lost ground—has 
come to be considered a myth, or, to quote a 
recent biographer of Henry V., ‘‘a pretty 
tale eminently suitable to two historical 
characters.” 


An anonymous editor of the ‘Savoy Shake- 
speare’ has even gone further, and in a note 
prefixed to the play of ‘ Henry IV.’ boldly 
states that the story of the committal of 
the Prince is fictitious, as also the incident 
related in the play as to the confirmation of 
the Chief Justice in his office at the Corona- 
tion. 

I have no hesitation in saying that such 
a statement is altogether unwarranted : the 
story has never been disproved; and if an 
editor thinks it should be rejected, he should 
give his reasons. As I have said, the story 
of the committal never has been, nor do I 
see how it ever can be, disproved, though 
I fear I must add that it has never been 
proved, and probably never will be. Stubbs 
and Hallam think the story probably untrue, 
but do not appear to have investigated it 
at all. Luders in 1813 thinks it not well 
authenticated. Tyler in 1841, Mr. Crofts in 
1880, and Mr. Solly Flood six years later 
are the authorities given against the story 
by subsequent writers, who—with the 
exception of the more important among 
them—are unanimous in its rejection. 

Mr. Crofts thinks that Sir Thomas Elyot 
copied the story from some monkish chronicler 
whom no one else has seen, and that the 
same imaginary writer wilfully adapted it 
from an allusion in a judgment in a contempt- 
of-court case in Edward I.’s reign. This 
allusion is to the fact of Edward II., when 
Prince of Wales, having been banished from 
Court by his father for using insulting words 
to one of his ministers. Mr. Crofts also states 
that the story is mentioned in only two law 
books, properly so called, and that there is 
no mention made of it in the Rolls or Year- 
Books. 

Mr. Solly Flood calls Elyot a romancer 
who was not aware of the practice in Henry 
IV.’s time, and says that 
“the non-existence of any record of a commit- 
ment of the Prince will be conclusive proof to 
every one conversant with legal procedure that 
the story of his misconduct in Court and im- 
prisonment is absolutely untrue.” 

Mr. Flood, not content with having dis- 
proved the story, goes on to recount how 
the story of Edward II. has been applied to 
Henry V.—by whom, or at what time, he 
does not say; but both Mr. Crofts and Mr. 
Flood speak as if they were the original 
discoverers of this allusion in the Rolls, 
whereas it is referred to by Lord Coke, and 
is told by all the chroniclers, Edward’s 
disagreement with the Bishop of Chester, 
Walter Langton, the minister concerned, 
being well known. Where the chroniclers 
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differ is as to the reason for which the 
Prince was banished, the entry in the Roll 
seeming to justify the view of Sir J. Ramsay 
that it was for abusing the bishop because, 
as Treasurer, he declined to accommodate 
him. 

Both Mr. Crofts and Mr. Flood make the 
mistake of stating that the insult was to a 
‘“‘judge”’ instead of to a “minister’’ (cuidam 
ministro), there being no evidence whatever 
as to the Prince having ever insulted a 
judge. 

Wittingly or unwittingly, Mr. Flood 
distorts the facts of this case in such a 
manner as at once to raise the suspicion of 
his readers. For instance, in introducing 
the subject he says that ‘“‘a Chief Justice 
had been grossly insulted in open Court 
by William de Breosa”; whereas the 

erson insulted was Roger de Higham, a 
Roane of the Exchequer, though sitting as a 
judge—not a Chief Justice at all. The 
mistake arose, I suppose, from Mr. Flood 
having confounded Roger de Higham with 
Ralph de Hengham, who had been Chief 
Justice some years before. 

Then he says that the word used, ministro, 
is the same word as that applied to the judge, 
whereas the latter is specially described 
as justiciarius. 

Next he tries to make a third point— 
hardly worth making at all, one would 
think—that the words coniemptus et inoebe- 
dientia, used in the Rolls, are the same words 
used by Elyot, “‘ contempt and inobedience’’; 
but Elyot uses the English word “ dis- 
obedience,” while the Latin words are used 
by the Court in giving judgment on William 
de Breosa, not in the allusion to the offence 
of the Prince of Wales. 

With regard to the statement that this 
story is alluded to in only two law books, 
properly so called, Mr. Crofts was not 
strictly correct, even at the time he wrote ; 
for, besides being mentioned by Lord Coke 
and Crompton, it was mentioned from the 
‘Bench by Lord Selborne, as recently as 
1874, in the case of Watt v. Ligertwood, 
2H. L. (Sc.) 361. Since then it has been 
referred to in Mr. Oswald’s book on ‘ Con- 
tempt and Committal,’ as also in the ‘ En- 
cyclopedia of English Law.’ Besides this, 
Mr. Crofts has, admittedly, not examined 
the Rolls, and does not state that he has 
examined the Year-Books from Henry IV. 
onwards ; and until all the Rolls and Year- 
Books have been carefully perused, it is 
impossible for anybody to know whether 
there is any allusion or not to the committal 
of the Prince. 


But what Mr. Flood, and apparently Mr. 
Crofts also, consider conclusive is the absence 
of all mention of the incident from the 
books at the time when it is alleged to have 
taken place. 

Mr. Flood’s point is that had the Prince 
committed contempt of court in facie he 
should and must have been indicted, and 
as there is no such indictment contained in 
the Coram Rege Rolls, it never took place, 
and therefore the contempt of court never 
occurred, therefore the whole story is un- 
true and absurd. Now the answer to this 
is very simple. Had the Prince been indicted, 
then certainly there would have been an 
entry in the Coram Rege Rolls, and probably 
in the Controlment Rolls as well; but the 
story is that the Prince was not indicted,. 
but committed, the Chief Justice putting 
into force the power to commit summarily 
for contempt inherent in every court. Mr. 
Flood boldly states that Elyot was not 
aware of the practice in Henry IV.’s time, 
although for seventeen years of his life 
he held the appointment of Clerk of Assize, 
was born and bred to the law, and was as 
familiar with the law French of the courts 
of that time as Mr. Flood was unfamiliar 
with it. In support of his contention the 
latter quotes a number of cases of contempt 
of court, in all of which offenders were 
indicted, but none of .those quoted are 
actually in point ; while in noting the case 
of William de Breosa alluded to he makes 
the same error in describing Roger de 
Higham as Chief Justice! He makes much 
of the point that a Chief Justice was con- 
cerned in this matter of Edward IT., whereas, 
as I have said, the point is founded upon a 
fact that exists in his imagination only. 

And when he talks about the practice, 
one would be inclined to think that cases 
of princes of the blood insulting a judge were 
of comparatively frequent occurrence, and 
that exceptional cases need exceptional 
_— does not seem to have occurred to 

im. 

Here I may state that Mr. Vernon Har- 
court, a gentleman known as an authority 
on black-letter law, has recently discovered 
a case in the Rolls where a serious contempt 
of court was committed, the parties in the 
case being no other than Sir John Fastolfe 
and Lord Cobham, the grandfather-in-law 
of Sir John Oldcastle ; but here, as he has 
shown, the contempt of court has to be 
inferred by reading between the lines— 
it is not stated in so many words, any more 
than it would have been so stated in the case 
of the Prince. : 
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There would be, and, assuming the story 
to be true, there no doubt is, a report of 
the case in which it occurred; indeed, it 
is not impossible that it was in this very 
case discovered by Mr. Harcourt; but to 
argue that the absence of all mention of 
it is conclusive as to its never having taken 
place is absurd. 

Mr. Crofts sententiously observes that the 
fact of Lord Coke and Lord Campbell accept- 
ing the story need not incline us to do so, 
because they each show a not unnatural 
inclination to magnify the office held by 
themselves and Gascoigne; but he has not 
taken the trouble to ascertain that Lord Coke 

ublished the ‘Institutes’ many years after 
a had lost the office of Chief Justice, while 
Lord Campbell wrote his life of Gascoigne 
more than a year before he obtained it. 

Mr. Flood’s sweeping assertion not only 
reflects upon the bona fides of these two 
learned judges, but tars with the same brush 
all the intervening learned gentlemen who 
apparently thought the story true, including 
Sir John Whiddon, Nathaniel Bacon, Sir 
Bulstrode Whitelock, Martin, the Chronicler- 
Recorder of Exeter, Lord Mansfield, Mr. 
Foss, Lord Brougham, Lord Selborne, and 
Sir James Ramsay—truly a somewhat 
serious indictment to be made by a gentle- 
man who was not even a member of the 
English Bar. F. J. CoLiinson. 


*‘ENGLANDS PARNASSUS,’ 1600. 


(See 10 S. ix. 341, 401; x. 4, 84, 182, 262, 
362, 444; xi, 4.) 


‘ Feare,’ p. 106. 
A man to feare a womans moodie eire. 
* Arcadia ’ (Grosart, ‘Poems,’ ii. 184) (signed) 
S. Ph. Sydney. 
* Fortitude,’ p. 108. 
The man that hath of Fortitude and might. 
* Legend of Morindus,’ st. 19, (signed) I. H., 
‘M. of M.’ 
‘ Fortitude,’ p. 109. 
Greater Force there needs to maintain wrong, &c. 
‘Faerie Queene,’ VI. vi. 35, (signed) Ed. 
Spencer. 
‘ Folly,’ &c., p. 110. 
Folly in youth is sinne, in age is madnes. 
‘ Cleopatra,’ 1. 714, (signed) S. Daniell. 
‘ Fortune,’ p. 115. 
Ah, Fortune! nurse of fooles, poyson of hope. 
‘Comp. of Elstred,’ (signed) D. Lodge. 
‘ Fortune,’ p. 116. 
All flesh is fraile and full of ficklenesse. 
‘Faerie Queene,’ VI. i. 41, (signed) Ed. 
Spencer. 


vaine do men, &c. 


‘Faerie Queene,’ VI. ix. 29, (signed) Ed. 


Spencer. 


‘ Fortune,’ p. 121. 
....What man can shun the happe. 
‘Faerie Queene,’ II. iv. 17, (signed) Ed. 
Spencer. 


Here is a case where Allot gives to Daniel 
a line belonging to Shakespeare :— 
‘ Gifts,’ p. 127. 
A giving hand, though foule, shall have faire praise. 
ig *s Lost,’ IV. i. 23, (signed) 
Daniell. 


And now we shall find Allot taking four 
lines from Spenser and giving them to 
Shakespeare :— 

Gentlenesse,’ p. 128. 
Like as the gentle heart it selfe bewraies. na 
Faerie Queene,’ VI. vii. 1, (signed) W. 

Shakespeare. 
* Of God,’ p. 136. 
The Eternall Power that guides the earthly frame. 
‘Civil Wars,’ i. 118 (Eds. 1601, 1602), 
(signed) S. Daniell. 


Where the Almighties lightening brand, &c. 
‘Faerie Queene,’ I. viii. 21, (signed) Ed.. 
Spencer. 
‘Of God,’ p. 137. . 
Eternall Providence, exceeding thought. 
‘ Faerie Queene,’ I. vi. 7, (signed) Ed. Spencer: 


*Good Deeds,’ p. 141. 
Til deeds may better then bad words be bore. 
‘Faerie Queene,’ IV. iv. 4, (signed) Ed. 
Spencer. 
‘ Griefe,’ p. 144. 
deadly sore. 
* Arcadia ’ (Grosart, ‘ Poems,’ iii. 14), (signed) 
Idem, viz. Sidney. 
* Paine,’ p. 146. 
The thing that grievous were to do or beare. 
‘Faerie Queene,’ I. viii. 44, (signed) Ed. 
Spencer. 
‘ Heaven,’ p. 148. 
What so the Heavens, in their secret doombe. 
* Muiopotmos,’ ll. 225-7, (signed) Ed. Spencer.. 


In vaine doth man contend against the starres 
‘ Cleopatra,’ ll. 1045-6, (signed) S. Daniell. 


* Heaven,’ p- 150. 
All powers are subject to the power of Heaven. 
Drayton’s ‘The Barons’ Wars,’ C. V. st. 37,. 
(signed) Ed. Spencer. 
‘ Heart,’ p. 150. 
Free is the Heart, the temple of the minde. 
‘ Cleopatra,’ Il. 265-9, (signed) S. Daniell. 


* Hate,’ p. 151. 
Hate is the elder, love the yonger brother. 
‘Faerie Queene,’ IV. x. 32, (signed) Ed.. 
Spencer. 
‘ Hate,’ p. 152. . 
Spight bites the dead, that living never darde (sic). 
* Ruines of Time,’ |. 215, (signed) Ed. Spencer.. 


* Honour,’ p. 156. 
Promotion is a puffe. 
‘Comp. of Elstred,’ (signed) D. Lodge. 
‘ Hope,’ p. 160. 
....-Hope, a handsome maide. 
* Faerie Queene,’ III. xii. 13, (signed) Idem, 
viz., Spenser. . 
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* Hope,’ p. 162. 
Such is the weaknesse of all mortall Hope. 
‘Faerie Queene,’ VI. iii. 5, (signed) Ed. 
Spenser.’ 
Sorrow doth utter what us still doth grieve. 
Drayton’s ‘ Epist., Q. Margaret to Suffolk,’ 
(signed) Idem, viz., H. C. 
....Our Hopes good deceives us. 
Drayton’s ‘ Epist., Matilda to K. John,’ 
(signed) Idem, viz., H. C. 
* Hope,’ p. 163. 
Who nothing hopes, let him dispaire in nought. 
T. Lodge’s ‘Wits Miserie,’ (signed) Th. 
Achelly. 
170. 
at prevent. 
iii. 


Jealousie,’ 
--No Jealousie can th 
‘Arcadia’ (Grosart, ‘Poems’, 
(signed) Idem, viz., Sidney. 
..Where Jealousie is bred. 
‘E. M. in his H.,’ V. i. (end), (signed) B. 
Johnson. 
* Ignorance,’ -p. 173. 
. Great ill upon desert doth chance. 
‘ Epist., Lady Geraldine to Surrey,’ (signed) 
M. Dray. 
‘ Innocence,’ p. 175. 
A plaint of guiltlesse hurt doth pierce the skie. 
* Arcadia ’ (Grosart, ‘ Poems,’ iii. 41), (signed) 
S. Phil. Sidney. 


Correct Collier, who refers to the ‘ Epistle 
of Geraldine to Lord Surrey’ :— 
* Innocencie,’ p. 175. 
Sildome untoucht doth Innocencie escape. ‘ 
‘ Epist. Lady J. Grey to Dudley,’ (signed) 
M. Drayton. 
Innocencie,’ p. 176. 
A guiltlesse mind doth easily deeme the best. 
a. Lord Rivers,’ st 72, (signed) 
‘ rs) 


26), 


* Justice,’ p. 180. 
Faire Astrea, of the Titans line. 
*‘Endimion and Phebe,’ sig. F3, (signed) 
M. Drayton. 
‘ Kings,’ p. 184. 
Kings will be alone, competitors must downe. 
‘Cleopatra,’ ll. 1021-2, (signed) Idem, 
viz., S. Daniell. 


Correct Collier, who refers to ‘ James IV. 
of Scotland’ :— 
‘ Kings,’ p. 184. 
He knowes not what it is to be a King. 
‘Trag. of Selimus,’ ll. 39-40, (signed) R. 
Greene. 
* Kings,’ p. 185. 
Mislikes are silly lets, where Kings resolve them. 
‘Comp. of Elstred,’ (signed) D. Lodge. 
* Lawes,’ p. 195. 
So constantly the judges conster Lawes. 
Baldwin’s ‘Lord Rivers,’ st. 33, (signed) 
*M. of M.’ 
‘ Libertie,’ p. 197. 
Sweete Libertie, the lifes best living flame. 
. . of Sir R. Grinvile,’ st. 10, (signed) 
I. Markham. 


‘ Life,’ p. 200. 
That ees - spar’d that ’s spar’d to cost more 
oud. 
‘ Civil Wars,’ vi. 64, (signed) S. Daniell. 
* Love,’ p. 205. 
....-Love is a subtill influence. 
‘Hist. of Robert, D. of Normandy,’ 1591, 
(signed) D. Lodge. 
* Love,”* p. 209. 
Love alwaies doth bring forth most bounteous 


eeds. 
Spenser’s ‘ Faerie Queene,’ III. i. 49. [No 

author named.] 

* Love,’ p. 210. 
Loves eyes, in viewing, never have their fill. 
Marston’s ‘ Pygmalion,’ 1]. 42, (signed) 
W. Marlowe. 
CHARLES CRAWFORD. 


(To be continued.) 


KINGSLAND ALMSHOUSES: COMING 


CHANGES. 
(See 10 8. vi. 262, 303; viii. 426.) 


At the references given above I supplied 
some particulars concerning anticipated 
changes affecting these almshouses. Upon 
the portion of the ground where the twelve 
almshouses of the Worshipful Company of 
Framework Knitters had stood for so many 
years, the mills and warehouses of Messrs. 
Carwardine & Co. have been for some time 
in full occupation. The building is in very 
good taste, well adapted for the purposes to 
which it is devoted, and a distinct gain, at 
any rate architecturally, to this dull and 
uninteresting road. At the present time the 
other six almshouses are still standing, and 
the board announcing that the freehold 
land is for sale is still in position. 

With reference to the Ironmongers’ Alms- 
houses, otherwise Sir Robert Geffery’s 
Hospital, matters have not flourished, for 
about the middle of the year 1907 something 
like a deadlock had occurred, at least so far 
as the outside world was concerned, and an 
organized opposition had been started to 
frustrate the sale of the land and the demo- 
lition of the quaint old buildings standing 
upon it. An inquiry, instituted by the 
Charity Commissioners, was opened on 
Thursday, the 9th of January of last year, 
continued on the 10th, and closed on Monday, 
the 13th. At this inquiry Mr. G. 8. D. 
Murray, one of the assistant Commissioners, 

resided. The opposition to the sale came 
tom the National Trust for the Preservation 
of Places of Historical Interest, the Metro- 
— Public Gardens Association, and the 
ociety for the Protection of Ancient Build- 


ings—all societies which are, and have been, 


ore 
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doing good work. For these three bodies 
Mr. J. A. Simon, M.P., appeared; while 
Dr. Mansfield Robinson, Town Clerk of the 
Borough of Shoreditch, represented that 
Council. The Worshipful Company of Iron- 
mongers placed their interests in the hands 
of Messrs. Honoratus Lloyd, K.C., and 
Arthur Adams, the desire of the Company 
being only to do the best possible in the 
interests of their numerous pensioners. It 
was decided to hear all interested, and a 
considerable number of witnesses were 
brought forward, both for and against the 
sale of the land, and the transfer of the 
almshouses to some other spot. Among 
those on behalf of the Company were Mr. 
R. C. Adams-Beck, the Clerk ; Mr. W. T. 
Price, the Master of the Company; Mr. G. 
Hubbard, F.R.I.B.A., the surveyor; the 
Rev. Septimus Buss, the chaplain; and 
Dr. Garratt, the apothecary.” The matron, 
the nurse, and several inmates of the Alms- 
houses supported the plea for the sale, and 
gave evidence as to the undesirable sur- 
roundings of the locality for such an institu- 
tion. The witnesses for the opposing bodies 
were Mr. Lutyens, an architect, who spoke 
as to the interest of the buildings from an 
archeological standpoint ; the late Sir W. 
Randal Cremer, M.P. for the district ; 
the Rev. E. R. Ford, the Vicar of Shoreditch ; 
the Rev. J. L. Le Couteur, Vicar of St. 
Columba’s; Mr. T. W. Troup, Architect 
and Surveyor; Sir R. Hunter, Chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the National 
Trust; Mr. Holmes, Secretary of the 
Metropolitan Gardens Association; and 
some others. It appeared that the witnesses 
on behalf of the Company did not marshal 
their facts to the best advantage, and the 
opposition, it must be said, seemed some- 
what vexatious and frivolous, for all thi 
went to prove (as before stated) that the 
Company was solely actuated by the desire 
to benefit its pensioners, and had never 
been anxious to sell for any other reason. 
The City Press of 11 and 18 Jan., 1908, 
gave a full account of the proceedings. 

The result of the inquiry, which was held 
in the Court-Room of the Company, at the 
Hall in Fenchurch Street, was that these 
old almshouses were not to be removed ; 
and an abstract of the reasons of the Com- 
missioners’ decision appeared in The City 
Press of 29 February. It was to the effect 
“fon a careful consideration of all circumstances, 
the Commissioners, while fully recognizing the 
desire of the trustees to do what they think best 
calculated to benefit the inmates of the almshouses, 
are of that a sufficient case is not established 
to call tor their sanction to the proposed sale.” 


Here, for some little time, the matter was 
allowed to rest; but an appeal was lodged 
against the decision, to enable the trustees. 
to assert what they claimed to be their 
rights. The result of this appeal—so far as 
I can ascertain—has not appeared in the 
public press; but lately the inmates were 
informed that the matter had been decided, 
and that no sale of the land or removal of 
the almshouses would take place. 

It may be put on record that the would-be 
purchasers of this property were the Peabody 
Trustees, and that the price to be paid for it 
was 24,0001., which appears to be a very 
moderate price. There would have been 

ut up about five blocks of five-story dwel- 
oot and overcrowded Shoreditch would 
have had its population increased by some 
1,200 or more souls. For the present, at 
least, this change in Kingsland Road will 
not come about, although the boards 
announcing that the land is for sale have 
not yet been removed. 

W. E. 
Westminster. 


CopyricHt IN Letrers.—The question 
of the copyright in letters appears to be 
one of interest in France as well as in this 
country. The decision in Macmillan v. 
Dent (1906) has, in the words of a legal 
expert, given rise to a good deal of specula- 
tion as to how the law relating to letters. 
has been settled or unsettled by the judg- 
ments of the Lords Justices. 

A French case of considerable interest 
was decided last summer, when an unsuccess- 
ful effort was made to suppress the ‘ Notes. 
sur Prosper Mérimée’ of Félix Chambon, 
containing a number of letters addressed 
by Mérimée to his friends, as well as official 
reports of monuments made by him as 
inspector. The substance of the decision 
of M. Ancelle in the Premiére Chambre of the 
Tribunal Civil de la Seine I find in one of 
the many excellent catalogues that reach 
me from Paris, and it is of interest as a piece 
of literary history, as well as for its bearing 
on the perplexed question of the right to 
publish or to suppress the letters of a bygone 
notability. 

Put in its shortest form, the French case 
is this. M. Chambon is the author of a 
work entitled ‘ Notes sur Prosper Mérimée,’ 
in which there are many hitherto inedited 
letters of that well-known writer. Madame 
Hémon, as the representative of Mérimée’s 
legatee, claimed the sole right of authorizing 
the publication of any of his letters. On 
this ground she asked for 5,000 francs as 
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damages. M. Chambon replied that Méri- 
mée had in a general way abandoned his 
rights, and certainly had not specially 
reserved them. Further, that as regards 
letters given by the recipients to public 
libraries, the authority to print was vested 
in the State. The judge thought that 
Mérimée had virtually abandoned to his 
correspondents the undoubted rights which 
in French law the writer possesses during 
his lifetime, and which his representatives 
can exercise for fifty years after his death. 
Apart from the special circumstances of 
this case, the judge stated that in France 
the writer has the copyright for life, and 
that his representatives can retain it for 
fifty years. 

The doubt as to the British law is to be 
regretted, as no one seems to know with 
certainty what any one’s rights are. 

E. A. Axon. 

Manchester. 

{We fully agree with our contributor’s last 
paragraph, and may add that we do not think it 
advisable for so complicated a subject to be discussed 
at length in ‘N. & Q.’, though any author of 
experience who, like our contributor, calls atten- 
tion to the present unsatisfactory state of affairs in 
this country may help to bring about revision of 
the law.] 


ARO-SETNA ” IN THE ‘ NoMINA HIDARUM.’ 
—It has been suggested by Dr. W. de G. 
Birch that aro- in the land-name “ Aro- 
setna’”’ represents Arrow,” and _ that 
“* Aro-setna(-lond)”’ lay along the banks of 
the Warwickshire river of that name. On 
the one hand, however, not only are the 
hypothetical Aro-sete quite unrecorded, and 
the alleged eleventh-century reduction of 


the final syllable -we to o unconfirmed by | P 


contemporary instances of similar change, 
but, on the other, the unreduced form of 
the river-name Arewe, Arwe (Arwan in 
oblique cases), was still used in. the century 
named to denote the Orwell; cf. ‘Saxon 
Chronicles’ D and E, annal 1016. 

When dealing with so corrupt a text as 
that of the ‘ Nomina Hidarum,’ we are guided 
quite as much by our knowledge of what 
such a list ought to contain as by palzo- 
graphical considerations. Now there is one 
land-name which is so well known, and so 
ancient, that we have the right to say that 
no list of such names, whether made in 
Saxon times or later, is complete without 
it. I refer to Dorn-setna(-lond), the land 
of the Dorn-szte, 7.c., Dorset. In MS. A 
of the ‘ Saxon Chronicle,’ which was written 
¢. A.D. 892, in annals 837, 845, we get “ mid 
Dorn-setum.” Bishop Asser no doubt gave 
the true Old-Welsh form Durn-guois 


(=*Durn-enses) in his ‘Gesta Atlfredi,’ 
though the form actually handed down by 
the scribe of the lost MS. appears to have 
been either -gueis or -gueir. The n appears 
to have dropped out in the tenth century, 
and in MS. B of the ‘ Chronicle,’ which was 
transcribed c. A.D. 1000 from a copy which 
ended with 977, we get ‘“‘ Dor-setan” and 
“ Dor-setum,” in annals 837 and 845 
respectively. In MS. C, which was written 
c. 1050, we find the same spelling in annals 
978 and 982. We are, therefore, prepared 
to find ‘‘ Dor-szte’’ in lists of land-names 
written, like the one discovered by Dr. 
Birch, in the early part of the eleventh 
century — to wit, in the interval between 
the transcription of B and C. But “ Dor- 
sete ’’ does not occur in that list. I suggest, 
therefore, that ‘“‘ Aro-sete ” =‘‘ Dor-sete.”’ 

Let it be admitted that ‘‘ Aro” does not 
equal ‘‘ Arewe,” and that no record of a 
folk called ‘‘ Aro-sete’”’ has come down to 
us: the suggested identification of ‘‘ Aro- 
setna ’”’ will then depend provisionally upon 
the answers we can give to the paleogra- 
phical questions: 1. Did @ usurp the place 
of d, at times, in medieval MSS., through 
approximation of the written forms? 2. 
Did metathesis of r in or occur, #.e., was the 
compendium for or misread and expanded 
wrongly as ro? The answer to the first 
question is in the affirmative, and scribal 
errors like decius for aetius,| for di 
(dum),2. and auroleuo for duroleuo,’ are con- 
clusive. 

With respect to the second question— 
the metathesis of 7 in the expanded form 
of a compendium is a frequently recurring 
henomenon, and, though I can give no 
exact parallel offering ro for or, such scribal 
errors as the following abound: duwaruerno 
for ;* tharciam for th’*ciam ; * wigore 
for ui’go;° terit for vit; remigrante for 


1 ‘Historia Brittonum,’ Harley MS. 3859, c. 1100, 
- lxvi., ed. Mommsen, *Chronica Minora,’ iii. 


2 Gildas, MS. D., sec. XIV., ed. Mommsen, w.s., 


p. 38, 1.2. The mistake of sustinencia for susti- 
nenda, in the same MS., p. 36, 1. 14, indicates the 
form of the d, for cz and a often collide. 

3 ‘Itinerarium Antonini Augusti,’ Iter. IT., MS. 
Parisinus Regius, Bibl. Nationale, suppl. Lat. 671, 
see. XV., edd. Pinder and Parthey, p. 225. 

+ ‘Ttinerarium eiusd.,’ from the uncial MS. in the 
Imperial Library at Vienna, No. 181, see. VIIL., 
Iter. IL., p. 225. 

5 Muirchu’s ‘Memoirs of Patrick, Brussels 
Codex, No. 64, sec. XII., ed. Hogan, ‘ Analecta 
Bollandiana,’ 1882, i. 549, 575. 

6 ‘Historia Brittonum,’ ws, p. 217, 1. 18; MS. 
C.C.C., Cantab., 139, sac: XILL. 


| 
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m"ig"ante.. In view of these erroneous 
forms it would appear to be safe to assert 
that the form “ Aro-sete”’ is a scribal error 
for ‘‘ Dor-sete.”’ 


ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 
30, Albany Road, Stroud Green, N. 


PewreR Marks: Poste Rines.—The 
following extracts from the will of Ellen 
Perry, of Weston Zoyland, Somerset, which 
was proved at Wells on 13 June, 1755, may 
perhaps be of interest to collectors of old 
pewter and others. She leaves to her 
daughter Mary Chinn a gold ring with this 

ie: “God doth fore see what ’s best for 
To her daughter Ann Lovibon, a 
pewter dish marked with the letters 8S. 8S. 
and M. S., and date 1703 ; two small pewter 
dishes marked R. E. and P. (no doubt 
Richard and Ellen Perry, since her husband’s 
name was Richard), and a gold ring with 
this posie: “I live, I love, I rest content ; 
I like my choice not to repent.” To her 
granddaughter Mary Chinn, a pewter dish 
with letters R. A. D. and a gold ring with 
this posie: ‘‘ In thee my choice I rejoice.” 
To her granddaughter Mary Southe, a 
pewter dish marked T. H. and date 1682. 
To her granddaughter Betty Lovibon, a 
pewter dish with the letters M. M. and S. S., 
and a gold ring with this posie: ‘ God’s 
blessing be on thee and me.” To her 
grandson Edward Lovibon, a silver spoon 
marked A. K. and E. A. To her grand- 
daughter Betty Burnal, a pewter dish 
marked W. C. and FE. A., date 1682. To 
her granddaughters Mary and Ellen Burnal, 
pewter dishes marked E. A. and A. To her 
granddaughter Ann Burnal, a pewter dish 

marked W. J. and T. 

G. S. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 


BOOKSELLERS IN THE PROvincES.—I do 


not think the following are to be found in the | 


lists of booksellers you have lately been pub- 
lishing :— 

1732. Chester. P. Potter, bookseller. — Robert 
Wright's New and Correct Tables. _4to. 

1728. Liverpool. James Ansdell, bookseller.— 
Robert Wright’s An Humble Address. 4to. 

1732. Manchester. W. Clayton, bookseller.— 
Wright’s Tables. 
: 1732. Preston. J. Hopkins, bookseller.—Wright’s 


Tables. 
1732. Warrington. J. Higginson, bookseller.— 
Wright's Tables. 
Wigan. J. Laland, bookseller.—Wright’s 
Henry R. PLoMeEr. 


1732. 
‘Tables. 

‘The Agricola’ of Tacitus, Vatican MS. 3429, 
A.D. 1497; F. C. Wex, 1852, p. 280 1. 3. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 

Macaunay’s ‘FREDERIC THE GREAT’: 
PELLETIER.—Being engaged on a study of 
the above, I am at a loss how to account 
for a name occurring there about twelve 
pages from the middle of the essay. “In 
his letters and conversations,” says Macaulay, 
‘he alluded to the greatest potentates of the age 
in terms which faaet have better suited Callé, in 
a war of repartee with young Crébillon at Pedletier’s 
table, than a great sovereign speaking of great 
sovereigns, 

I wish to settle the identity of this Pelle- 
tier. It cannot be the French chemist, 
the other two being more than fifty years 
older than the latter. 

Pror. Dr. REIMANN. 

Lindenstrasse, 6, Danzig. 


Rev. Witi1aM Cox, Lecturer, St. Mary 
AxssBot’s, Kenstncton.—I should be grateful 
if any correspondent could tell me by whom 
the above was appointed Lecturer at St. 
Mary Abbot’s, and whether he held any 
other appointment in addition to the lecture- 
ship. 

o the burial register of St. Mary Abbot’s 
there is an entry dated 22 Jan., 1754: 
“Rev. Mr. William Cox, Lecturer.” 

In the baptismal register there is an entry 
dated 9 May, 1724: ‘“‘ Baptized Nicholas, 
son of William Cox, clerk, and Mrs. Frances 
his wife.” 

In the will of William Cox, dated 17 Sept., 
1749, he styles himself M.A. of the parish 
of Kensington. In the administration of 
the will he is described as the Rev. William 
Cox. 

The Bishop of London’s visitation book 
shows William Cox Lecturer at St. Mary 
Abbot’s, from 1719 onwards. 

Epmunp C. Cox, Bt. 

102, Gordon Road, West Ealing, W. 


CoBBETT ON SHAKESPEARE AND MILTON. 
—I should be very much indebted to any 
of your readers if they would let me know 
where I could find, in the Catalogue of the 
British Museum Library or elsewhere, the 
text of Cobbett’s adverse criticisms on Shak- 
speare and Milton, to which Byron alludes 
in an article in defence of Pope against 
Bowles’s attacks. I recently examined all 
the entries of Cobbett’s works in the Museum 
| Catalogue, but could find no work on such 
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a subject. I also consulted the librarian 
of the day, but he could give me no assist- 
ance; whilst there is no collected edition 
of Cobbett’s works there. 

J. G. T. Bt. 
Travellers’ Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 


Pym AND JEPHSON FamiLies.—Sergeant- 
Major General William Jephson, soldier and 
politician of the Cromwellian period, is 
stated to have been a cousin of the great 
Parliamentarian John Pym. Could I be 
informed how the connexion is traced ? 

GEoRGE Evatt, Surgeon-General. 

Junior United Service Club, S.W. 


Fatcon Court, SHoE Lane.—Is anything 
known of the history of this court, which 
now forms part of the premises of Messrs. 
Spottiswoode & Co.? A stone sign of a 
falcon, with the date 1671, still survives 
more or less in situ. 

R. A. AusTeN LEIGH. 

5, New Street Square, E.C. 


Printers.—In Stephen’s ‘Digest 
of the Law of Evidence,’ on p. 88, note 2, 
I find the following question: ‘Is there 
any difference between the King’s printers 
and the printers of the Crown ?” 

Can any of your readers kindly answer 
this ? V. J. 8. 


GRAY AND Kine Osric.—In his ‘ Essay 
on Norman Architecture’ (‘ Works,’ ed. 
Gosse, i. 300, n. 2) Thomas Gray includes 
among the figures of uncertain date that of 
“King Osric at Worcester.” Is not Gray 
really thinking of the effigy of Osric erected 
at Gloucester by Abbot Malvern in the time 
of Henry VIII.? If Gray is right, and 
there is a figure of Osric at Worcester, I 
shall be glad to have an account of it. Gray 
is not often caught napping. 

CHARLES SOUTHDOWN. 

Ithaca, N.Y. 


O’Hara Portrarrs.—Are there any por- 
traits of Charles O’Hara, Lord Tyrawley, 
of his son James and daughter Mary, and 
grandson General Charles O’Hara ? 

O. H. Darutncron. 

Pittsburg, Pa. 


JonES= FRancis.—Information is desired 
as to the originals of two portraits of ances- 
tors of the writer. One portrait, that of 
William Jones (family tradition says Sir 
William Jones), was painted by Sir Peter 
Lely, and is that of a strikingly handsome 
young man of about twenty-five years of 
age, in the costume of that period. The 


other portrait of a Mr. Francis, is of a man 
in middle life; Christian name and name 
of artist unknown. Tradition states that 
Mr. Francis married a daughter of Mr. 
Jones. Possibly the relationship was re- 
versed. 

I am a great-great-great-grandson of John 
and Hannah Jones of Bristol, England, who 
settled in Dorchester, Mass. William Jones 
is supposed to have been a relative. 

F. CraArts, 

42, Cypress St., Brookline P.O., Boston, U.S. 


CHESTER CoRPORATION REcoRDs.—Have 
any or all of these Corporation records been 
amp edly or calendared ? If so, when and 

y whom ? H. Ecan Kenny. 


FreNcH AMBASSADORS IN LONDON, 1560- 
1570.—Have dispatches or letters of the 
French Ambassadors in London, 1560-70, 
been published ? Ifso, when and by whom ? 

H. Eaan Kenny. 

Yorks. 


Earty Victorian Sonos.—There are 
two Early Victorian songs which I should 
like to recover. 

1. Miss Wirt, in one of Thackeray’s. 
sketches, plays variations upon the air of 
‘Such a getting Upstairs.” I have never 
seen this song, except the words in MS. 
From internal evidence, they seem to be 
Thackeray’s own, but are not, I think, 
included in his works. 

2. ‘Come and drink Tea in the Arbour’ 
was a quiz upon the “country pleasures ” 
of the suburbs. F. F. Consian. 


Doce’s PaLtace at VENICE.—Some time 
ago I read in a book that the blank wall 
over the Gothic arches of the Doge’s palace 
was intended for a large fresco, which was 
never painted because the authorities found 
out that the sea air would soon destroy a 
work of that kind. Will some one kindly 
tell me the name of a book that gives this. 
information ? H. R. 


T. SoutH or Bosstneron Hau. — Can 
any one give me information about Thomas. 
South of Bossington Hall, Hants? He was. 
interested in arboriculture, and the Bath 
and West of England Society gave him a 
silver jug in 1782 “ in testimony of the merits. 
of his writings” on the above. His crest 
and arms seem to be the same as those of 
the Souths of Swallowcliffe, Wilts. His 
brother Henry was curate of Fawley, Hants, 
and Rector of Much Dewchurch, Hereford. 

(Rev.) R. J. Hit. 

Leyburn-Lea, Belvedere Road, Scarborough. - 
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LADY IN THE HovusE or Lorps: Mrs. 
Euiz. Roprnson.—I possess a clever oval 
ortrait in oils, 54in. by 6}in., of this 
ady, on the back of which is the following 
in an old style of writing :— 

‘* Mrs. Elizabeth Robinson. She was the only 
lady who ever spoke in the House of Lords, and 
came over from Gibraltar to give testimony about 
the slaves. She was the daughter of William 
Hastings, Esq., wife of Anthony Robinson, Esq., 
an officer in the garrison of Gibraltar, where he 
died about 1738. She was born in 1695, and 
died in April, 1779, aged 84. She was mother 
of the Rev. R. G. Robinson, Vicar of Lichfield 
Cathedral, and was also the mother of the wife 
of Joseph Clay, Esq., of Burton.” 

Can any correspondent give me information 
relating to the occasion of Mrs. Robinson’s 
speech, whether the speech was printed, 
and, if so, where it can be found ? should 
also like to know if the portrait has been 
engraved. JOHN LANE. 

e Bodley Head. 


GREEN Dracon.—What is the device of 
the Green Dragon? It is understood that 
heraldically a dragon can be of any colour ; 
but there is presumably some reason for 
the sign of “The Green Dragon,” which 
gives a@ name to so many inns in widely 
separate parts of the country. Is it an old 
English device, similar to the Red Dragon of 
Wales ? 

The dragon in Christian symbolism ex- 
presses evil; but is not the dragon known 
to heraldry of heathen origin, and typical 
of the heathen ideals of fierceness, strength, 
and physical courage ? D—a. 


Hesse-DantsH ALLIANCE.—Writing from 
Hanau on 2 Aug., 1764, Sir William Gordon 
says of the reigning princess :— 

“Her Royal Highness is extreamly happy at 
the approaching nuptials of the Hereditary 
Prince, her son, with a Princess of Denmark, 
which, she tells me, is to be celebrated about the 
latter end of the month, and that in September 
or October she expects them here.” : 
Who were the royal couple ? 

J. M. Buttocs. 

118, Pall Mall, S.W. 


CHURCH TOWERS AND SMUGGLED Goops.— 
At the opening excursion of the Hampshire 
Field Club (4 May, 1893), to Preston Can- 
dover, Wield, Godsfield, and Medstead, the 
Rev. A. A. Headley and the late G. N. 
Godwin recounted tales of the old smuggling 
days, z.e. about 1750, stating that the busi- 
ness flourished extensively in the neigh- 
bourhood, and that the towers of Medstead 
and Alresford churches were used for the 
storage of smuggled goods ; while the vestry 


of one church was considered‘a particularly 
safe place. Information as to other Hamp- 
shire churches being used for the same 
purpose would be much 


Rev. Henry Yonce.—Can any one give 
me some information as to the Rev. Henry 
Yonge ? He was Rector of Great Torring- 
ton, co. Devon, and his daughter Sarah 
married, 9 Nov., 1786, at Swaffham, Norfolk, 
the Rev. William Nelson, afterwards Ist 
Earl Nelson. He is stated in Collins’s 
‘ Peerage’ to have been a cousin of Philip 
Yonge, Bishop of Norwich, who died 1783. 

. PakENHAM Law. 

15, Ryder Street, St. James’s. 


W. ARDEN was at Westminster School in 
1801. Can any correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ 
help me to identify him ? G. F. R. B. 


Joun AmBrosE of University College, 
Oxford, graduated M.A. 1791. articulars 
of his career and the date of his death a 
required. G. F. R. B. 


Henry ASTLEY was admitted to West- 
minster School 18 Nov., 1782. I should 
be glad to obtain any particulars concerning 
him. G. F. R. B. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 


But the best of our wealth is what comes after, 
See row by row on their silent shelves 
The wise world’s wisdom, the gay 
laughter, 
In stately folios and tiny twelves. 
Singers and sages of every fashion. 
‘Whateves your fancy, there ’s food for each— 
Shelley for splendour, Byron for passion, 
Pepys to prattle, and Pope to preach. 


world’s 


Rex. 


Sin amor no hay verdad, 
Sin ella no hay claridad. 
L. L. K. 


Womack Famity.—Will some reader give 
me information as to the origin of this 
family ? The surname is pronounced Wum- 
mock or Ummuck in Yorkshire. I have 
traced early settlements in Essex, Norfolk, 
and Lincolnshire. Were they originally 
Dutch or German immigrants? They are 
characterized by extreme fairness, some- 
times reddish hair; marked use of Biblical 
names and the Christian names George 
and Charlotte; and remarkable longevity. 
Members living now are aged 91 and 93. 

M. Simpson. 

2, Shorey Bank, Burnley. 
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‘THE Story or my Heart.’—A friend is 

anxious to discover the name of the author 

of a book with the above title. It is not a 

novel, but a personal narration, mainly 

autobiographical. M. L. R. BResuar. 
Percy House, South Hackney. 


[It is by Richard Jefferies, the naturalist, and 
appeared in 1883.] 


PaRisH BEADLE.—What are or were the 
legal powers, function, and status of a 
parish beadle ? Tuer Smrrx or Hauirax. 


Hoeiinc-Money.’—In the late Mr. 
Bruce’s preface to ‘ Extracts from Accounts 
of the Churchwardens of Minchinhampton,’ 
read before the Society of Antiquaries on 
5 May, 1853, occurs this sentence :— 

“** Hogling-money,’ which I take to have been a 
customary payment made by the sheep-farmers of 
the parish for their hoglings, or hoggets, i.e., their 
sheep of the second year; this payment was not 
continued after 1595.” 

I should be glad to learn something more 
about this payment, as the information 
may throw light on an item in the church- 
wardens’ accounts of this parish :— 

** 1545 [Received] Itm for the hoggells at the tyme 
of xxijs. vjd.”—Surrey Archeol. Coll., 
xv. 82. 

Does a similar receipt occur elsewhere ? 


LIBRARIAN. 
Public Library, Wandsworth. 


CoRUNNA: BEARER OF THE First News. 
—Would it be possible to discover by what 
ship the first news of the battle of Corunna 
and the death of Sir John Moore reached 
England—at what port, and on what day, 
she arrived, &c. ? 

I find in some old family papers the auto- 
biography of a midshipman who served on 
board the Cossack (24 guns), under Capt. 
George Digby, in 1808-9. This middy 
(son of a school chum of Nelson’s) is ‘‘ com- 
manding a cutter and employed embarking 
the troops all night” at Corunna; “and 
the next day after the battle of General 
Sir John Moore afterwards [sic] brought home 
Lord Paget with news of the victory.” 
Was Lord Paget the bearer of the first news ? 

F. A. W. 


EpiscopaL ScarF or Tippet.—What is 
the true origin of the scarf (‘ otherwise 
called the tippet”’’) worn by bishops, and 
over the surplice, by other dignitaries of 
the Church, as well as by royal and episcopal 
chaplains ? Who are, and who are not, 
entitled to wear it ? And when ? 

CHARLES SWYNNERTON. 


Replies. 


THE TYBURN. 
(10 8. x. 341, 430, 494; xi. 31.) 


Cou. PRipEAvUX has again brought forward 
that interesting perplexity Tyburn, he having 
since it was last discussed evolved a new 
theory, or perhaps it should be said, con- 
siderably expanded ‘a previous conception, 
viz., that the name in its primitive signific- 
ance referred to land, not water—to a large 
tract rather than to a small stream. He 
shows reasons for his conclusion, and his 
challenge for venerable evidence of map 
or document indicating the name Tyburn 
as applied to the stream is no more likely 
to be answered than was his former similar 
challenge in respect of the Westbourne. 
But he will not expect us to resign a lifelong 
belief in Tyburn as the name of the burn 
without a struggle. 

Applying, however, our own experience, 
we may hardly be surprised at the sugges- 
tion that the small streams of London had 
no definite names; they were rivulets, 
not rivers, and generally throughout the 
country to rivers only have names been 
given. The “purling brooks” have no 
names, or if they have, the name is. seldom 
used, or even known. They are simply 
spoken of in the places they water as “‘ the 
brook,” ‘‘the beck,’ or “the burn”; 
and if further designated, it is by the name 
of the hamlet or parish they pass through. 
My present remembrance is of one in the 
North Country. It was a_ considerable 
stream; anglers fished it for perch, if not for 
trout, and it turned a mill; but I knew it 
by no other name than “the beck.” And 
bringing our experience to London, we 
ought not to be immoderately surprised 
were Cot. PripEAUx able to prove that the 
stream we discuss had no general name— 
that it was, as Leland called it (the quota- 
tion is very interesting), “the Maribone 
broke” in its northern quarter; and when 
it ran ‘‘ by the parke-waulle at St. James,” 
it is named, in an Act of 1532, as the Ey, 
or rather in that situation (near the site 
of Buckingham Palace) were the Ey Cross 
and the Ey Bridge—names that seem 
to be derived from the stream. And 
further on, as it approached the Thames 
it is noted in a plan of 1614 as “the Aye 
or Tybourn broke”—a term which Cot. 
PrIDEAUX will read as descriptive, but which 
has a nominal appearance. At the Abbey, 
where another course of the stream turned 
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the mill, its only designation seems to have 
been the Mill Ditch.” * 
But there are the two instances of the 
name which, though repeatedly debated, 
must again be noticed: the first in the 
charter of c. 951, the second in the decree 
of 1222. In the first the western boundary 
of the Abbey estate is said to be “‘ from the 
fen, along the old ditch, to Cowford; 
from Cowford up and along Teoburn to the 
wide military road.’ The late Mr. Waller satis- 
factorily interpreted this. ‘‘ The Old Ditch’”’ 
was an artificial cut, whether made for 
demarcation of the property, for drainage, 
or for the purpose it eventually served— 
that of taking direct to the Thames part 
of the water which came down from Maryle- 
bone, this cut then becoming the Aye or 
Tybourn Brook (above referred to), and 
latterly the King’s Scholars’ Pond. The 
Cow Ford, I think, was where the stream 
crossed the Chelsea Road (now Bucking- 
ham Palace Road), at or near the meeting 
of this road with that to Westminster 
{the latter road became James Street) ; 
and near the same place the stream divided, 
part taking “the old ditch” course to the 
Thames, part continuing along the road to 
Westminster. Ey Bridge, I think, super- 
seded the ford. Well, we are told that the 
boundary ran from Cowford, up and along 
Teoburn (passing by the site of Buckingham 
Palace), and it is difficult to apply that name 
to aught else than the stream which natur- 
ally formed the boundary, “‘ up and along,” 
also, seeming to refer to the stream. But 
Cot. PripEAUX imagines that in Saxon 
times Teoburna meant the whole stretch 
of land between the Hampstead springs 
and the Thames, within the limitations 
east and west of the two principal streams, 


‘and that it was “‘ up and along the eastern 


verge of this great tract, marked by the 
nameless stream, that the monastic boundary 
ran when defined c. 951. It is difficult to 
entertain this proposition. 

The significance of the word Teoburna, 
and more especially that of its first syllable, 
seems yet to be doubtful. Consulting the 
‘Etymological Dictionary’ (1898) of Pror. 
SKEAT, and finding tu as example of “ the 
occasional loss of w” in the A.-S. word 
twa (fem.) for two, I think Cot. PripEaux 


* But Ey—literally meaning “ Island,’’ Ey Cross 
—and Ey Bridge, and even Aye Brook, may signify 
the Cross, Bridge, and Brook of the Island, i.e., 
the island made by the parting of the stream. 
And the manor name Eia (if not Ese, as in Mande- 
ville’s grant) has perhaps similar significance as 
land enclosed by streams east and west. 


supported in his opinion that Teo is 
equivalent to Tweo. Tweo is found, under 
‘Between,’ in A.-S. betweonan, to mean 
double; but my friend seems scarcely 
warranted in taking tweo out of the word 
betweonan, omitting the first syllable, be 
=by, of equal value in the word, and then 
reading tweo as between. This done, he has 
found himself able to apply Teoburna, 
as equivalent to T'weoburna, to the land, 
meaning “the land between the burns,” 
rather than to the burn itself, as generally 
done. For myself, I am thankful to find 
tweo rendered double, and, stretching it a 
little further, to read it as divided, i.e. 
Teoburna=“‘ the divided burn.” 

The second notable instance in which 
the name occurs is the “ aqua de Tyburne ” 
of the 1222 decree. (The transition from 
Teo to Ty needs explanation which I cannot 
attempt.) Since c. 951, a lapse of the most 
part of three centuries, the great manor 
of Eia, which it is now suggested was a 
portion of the greater tract of Teoburna, 
had been added to the Abbey estate. And 
the statements of the two documents in 
regard to the western boundary have raised 
a stumbling-block in the path of topogra- 
phers ; for notwithstanding the large exten- 
sion of the estate westward, the limit in 
both statements is the Tyburn stream. 
Saunders in his ‘ Inquiry ’ found the western 
limit identical in hoth, and thought that 
Eia was not included in 1222 because it 
was not “in the franchise of Westminster ” 
—an unintelligible reason, inasmuch as 
Mandeville’s grant had been confirmed by the 
Conqueror. The decree, however, recognizes 
the possession of land beyond the stated 
boundary, viz., Knightsbridge, Westbourne, 
and Paddington in proper sequence; and 
as Knightsbridge touched the stream which 
we call Westbourne, it may be concluded 
that that was the limiting stream of 1222, 
although it was termed ‘“‘ aqua de Tyburne.” 
Robins in his ‘ Paddington Past and Present’ 
argues that both charter and decree 
indicated the Westbourne; but making 
no reference to the addition of Eia in the 
interval, he does not meet the difficulty. 

I am happy to agree with Cot. PRIDEAUX 
that in 1222 the Westbourne, as we call the 
stream, was certainly the boundary of the 
Abbey estate, although in the decree it is 
described as “ aqua de Tyburne decurrente 
in Thamisiam’”’; but as to the significance 
of the term we. are not quite in accord. 
He renders it ‘“Tyburn Brook” or 
“the stream flowing from Tyburn.” 
“Tyburn ” may be taken as the name either 
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of the brook or of the land whence or through 
which it flows. But “de Tyburne” (not 
“Tyburna” )appearsto be genitive, notablative 
(the e being for @), and therefore to be read 
of Tyburn, not from Tyburn. Saunders 
has it thus: “the water of Tyburn running 
to [or into] the Thames.’* There is not 
much in the difference, though the ejection 
of from would weaken Tyburn as the name 
of land in this instance which is Cox. Pri- 
DEAUX’S suggestion. 

For the present, waiting further light as 
to the primary meaning of Teoburna, and 
if allowed to read teo as double, I would 
stretch it a little to mean divided, and then 
interpret. Tyburn as originally the general 
name for the many streams that issued 
from the Hampstead springs. In the far- 
off Saxon days when ‘“ Teoburna” was 
invented, we can imagine a great tract of 
forest and swamp percolated by these 
numerous and undistinguishable rivulets, 
which the natives on their small clearances 
knew only as “the divided burn.” Thus 


the two principal branches, though far 
apart, are given the same name in the Abbey 
delimitations of two periods widely sepa- 
rated. Both streams far from their sources 
are described as Tyburn, not in the manor 


of that name, but in that of Ese or Eia, 
for any previous name of which land there is 
no evidence. 


The above remarks on the word Teoburna 
were hazarded previous to the communica- 
tion of Pror. SkEaT (ante, p. 31), who has 
probably demolished the ‘“ between ”’ theory. 
His suggestion that 7'y in Tyburn may have 
its simplest equivalent in tye—a word in 
use for an enclosure, or even for its anti- 
thesis, @ common, and thus a tract—has a 
reasonable aspect; and when we are led 
to a root- verb teohan, we seem to have 
the evolution from Teoburna to Tyburn. 
May we then “rest and be thankful” in 
the solution, the tye-burn, or “‘ the burn of 
the tye” ? And thus have we not the 
name of the burn rather than the name of 
the tye ? W. L. Rurron. 


Pror. SKEAT’s statement that the w in tw 
cannot be lost unless the sound of o or 
follows, is, of course, conclusive, and it is 
therefore hardly worth while to discuss the 
pronunciation of the word Tyburn. But 
I apprehend that when the Domesday scribes 
wrote it down “ Tiburne,” they endeavoured 


_* As example of de with the genitive my 
dictionary quotes from Cicero ‘‘ De istius,” &c. 


to represent the sound “‘ Teebourne,” and 
it seems to me probable that this pronuncia- 
tion prevailed till quite recent times, not- 
withstanding the fact that at a later period the 
spelling was changed to Tyburn. Stow spells 
the word ‘‘ Teyborne,”’ and the combination 
ey is pronounced ee in certain English words 
such as “‘ key,” the proper names Seynfour 
and Leyland (Leland), and the place-name 
Heythrop. It must be remembered that 
Tyburn is only a book-word, and that it fell 
out of common speech with the last execu- 
tion there, considerably more than a hundred 
years ago. Modern people probably call it 
“Taiburn”” because y in modern English 
is usually pronounced at; but I doubt if 
Shakespeare gave it this pronunciation. 
If Pall Mall were utterly wiped out 
from our speech for a hundred years, 
how many of our descendants would call 
it ‘‘ Pell Mell’? when they read about it in 
books ? 

The pronunciation. of place-names is 
constantly changing. When, fifteen years 
ago, I took up my abode at Shrewsbury, 
I was told by old inhabitants to call it 
Shrowsbury (Scrobbes-byrig); but not- 
withstanding usage and phonetic laws, 
I fancy the old pronunciation has nearly died 
out. The same changes are taking place in 
Cirencester, Leominster, and many other 
towns, to say nothing of words with er, 
such as Berkshire and Derby. 

Pror. SKEAT, in suggesting the derivation 
from A.-S. tigan, does not explicitly say that 
the earliest spelling of the word that we 
know of, namely, ‘ Teoburna,” is another 
form for ‘“ Tig-burna”; but I presume 
that that is his meaning. Of course, if the 
compound could signify a “ tye,” or piece of 
land enclosed between two burns, it would 
suit my main hypothesis as well as the deriva- 
tion I originally suggested. The peculiarity 
of the word “ bourne,” or of words ending 
with ‘bourne,’ is that they generally 
denominate, not brooks or streams, but 
villages; cf. Bourne, Eastbourne, West- 
bourne, Northbourne, Southbourne, Winter- 
bourne, &c. 

With reference to the Rev. Jonn Pick- 
FORD’S remarks, I may say that Tyburn as a 
place of execution lay outside the scope of 
my note. The York Tyburn was of course 
named after the London one. This aspect 
of the question was very fully discussed 
in these columns by Mr. W. L. Rutton, 
F.S.A., several years ago, and has recently 
formed the subject of an able monograph 
by Mr. Alfred Marks. 

W. F. Pripeavx. 
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I may supplement my reply, ante, p. 32, 
by noting that a deceased friend of mine 
many years ago, when an officer in the 
Grenadier Guards, made a rubbing of the 
carving by Adam Sedbar in the White 
Tower in London, then used as their mess- 
room. It is as follows in Roman capital 
letters ADAM . SEDBAR . ABBAS . IOREVALL. 
He was the twenty-third and last Abbot 
of Jervaulx, and was executed at Tyburn 
in 1537. JOHN Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. . 


“SHOE” (10 S. xi. 66).—The history of 
the spelling of this word is perfectly well 
known; but it is impossible to give the 
whole of this long story. It opens up the 
whole question of Anglo-Saxon, Middle- 
English, Elizabethan, and modern English 
pronunciation. It is hardly unique, as 
doe for do was once extremely common. 
Moreover, the spelling shooe is usual in 
‘The Two Gent. of Verona’ (II. iii. 16, 17, 
19, 27); the plural appearing in Shake- 
speare both as shooes and shoonce. 

It also opens up the whole question of 

the open and close o in Middle English, 
which takes up four entire pages in the Intro- 
duction to my edition of Chaucer, vol. vi. 
pp. Xxxi-v. 
_ As a fact, the spelling shoo does not occur 
in Chaucer’s ‘ Prologue’ in any of the six 
best MSS. MSS. E., Hn., Pt., have sho ; and 
Cm., Cp., Ln., have scho. It rimed with 
principio. 

Both the A.-S. @ and the A.-S. 0 became oo 
(also written 0) in Middle English; but, 
though written alike, they were pronounced 
differently. The former had the sound of 
oa in broad, oar, roar, soar, or of o in ore, fore, 
gore, lore, more, &c. But the latter had 
the sound of 0 in so, go, no, &c. 

Later, the former gradually took up the 
sound of the latter, viz., in all words (except 
broad) in which it was not followed by r. 
In order to express this gradually closing o 
(which resulted from an old open o), the 
symbol oa was invented; as in road, oak, 
&e., M.E. rood, ook, &c., A.-S. rad, dc, &e. 
All this is explained in my ‘ Primer of English 
Etymology,’ a book which I suspect to be 
as much neglected as even the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
The word broad (except when open o pre- 
ceded r) is the only word left which retains 
the Chaucerian open o. 

But a difficulty arose when this sound was 
absolutely final. In such cases the true 
forms should have been doa, toa, roa, foa, 
for M.E. doo, too, roo, foo (also written do, 
to, ro, fo); but the absurd principle of 


making the spelling appeal to the eye was 
setting in, and (merely to please the eye) 
these words were written doe, toe, roe, foe. 
For Shakespeare’s time we may add goe, a 
common spelling of go. 

For the close sound, which passed into the 
sound of the wu in rule, the symbol adopted 
was oo, which was nothing but the M.E. 
symbol retained, but restricted to only one 
sound instead of two. Hence we have cool, 
tool, mood, &c., M.E. cool, tool, mood (also 
written col, tol, mod), &c., A.-S. cdl, tol, mél. 

What was to be done when the sound was 
final? As a fact, nothing was settled; so 
there were at least three answers. M.E. 
shoo (or sho) became shooe, shoe ; M.E. to 
became both to and too. Hence such con- 
tradictions as shoe from A.-S. sced (sh 
representing sce) ; toe, A.-S. ta ; too, A.-S. té ; 
io, A.-S. t6 ; go, A.-S. ga; do, A.-S. do / 

Water W. SKEAT. 


uoting an early 


Mr. Lynn must be 
‘ Etymological 


misprint in Prof. Skeat’s 


Dictionary.’ The German cognate has its 

proper form, at any rate, in the 1901 edition 

of the ‘ Concise Etymological Dictionary.’ 
W. B. 


Prutico (10 S. x. 401, 457, 514; xi. 75).— 
Certainly there are places in the Antilles 
of this name; at least I can speak for the 
Bahamas, where there are more ‘‘Pimlicoes ” 
than one, although they may be fitly de- 
scribed as mere dots on the map. In the 
string of islets that run from Eleuthera to 
New Providence, e.g., there occurs ‘‘Pimlico 
I.” Again, in the Exuma group there are 
the “‘ Pimlico Cays.” It is probable, owing 
to the fact that a number of these Bahamian 
rocks and cays are called after the fauna 
of the region—Flamingo Point, Alligator 
Cay, Pigeon Rock, Hawk’s Nest, and so on 
—-that Pimlico is but another of these bird- 
and beast-names. Two years ago last April, 
on the north side of Harbour Island, I 
remember stalking along the shore a largish 
wading bird with the view of getting a 
closer sight of the creature; but it moved 
on and on, and finally winged itself away 
beyond my ken. As far as I remember, the 
native name of the bird is “ pimlico” or 
‘“‘pamlico.” I am not certain on this point, 
but could without much difficulty obtain 
the correct designation. 

Although it is quite another story, one 
could wish that words could describe, or 
colours depict, the extraordinary beauty of 
the seascape as seen from that Harbour 
Island shore, or (for that matter) from a 
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hundred other like places in the Bahama 
Archipelago. The indigo of the horizon, clear- 
ing itself, in the middle distance, into lines of 
flashing emerald and sapphire, and then 
melting in the nearer waters into tones of 
jasper and topaz, until at last the iridescent 
‘wave breaks in foam upon a beach of snow, 
is a thing that must be seen to be believed. 
Franois Kina. 


BRUGES: ITS PRONUNCIATION (10 8. x. 408, 
473; xi. 74).—In justice to myself I must 
point out that Mr. Lionet Isaacs has mis- 
understood me. I maintained that when 
this name is spelt Bruges the French pro- 
nunciation of it is preferable to the anglicized 
“* Brew-jees,’’ but I did not enter into the 
question of whether Bruges should be 
suporseded by Brugge as the English name 
of the town. I submit that Mr. Isaacs has 
started a new controversy. He would, I 
gather, insist on our using the Flemish 
instead of the French names for all places in 
Flanders, but would excuse us from writing 
Luik and Namen instead of Liége and 
Namur, because those are in the Walloon 
district. This at any rate is consistent, 
and better than the extraordinary muddle 
we find in Browning’s poem ‘How We 
brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix.’ 
where the local names are drawn from no 
fewer than four languages—English, French, 
Flemish, and German. It is my own ex- 
perience that more Flemish than French is 
spoken in Flanders; in fact, it is useless 
for a traveller to venture far unless he knows 
how to “Vlaamsch klappen,” i.e. speak 
the native tongue. JAMES PuaTtT, Jun. 


I can remember meeting many years ago, 
at Queen’s College, Oxford, Thomas 
Ludlow Bruges, M.A. of that college, where 


he had graduated in 1818. His name cer- 
tainly was then pronounced as a mono- 
syllable, and was probably pronounced in a 
similar manner in the West of England, 
where he had represented Bath and Devizes. 
In Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry ’ there is a short 
pedigree of Bruges of Seend, co. Wilts. 
JOHN Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Eae Goop i Parts (10 S. xi. 70).—The 
phrase “excellent [not ‘good ’’] in parts, 
like the curate’s egg,’’ which has become 
proverbial in its application, owes its origin 
to a picture in Punch which appeared some 
twenty years ago. It depicts a curate 
breakfasting with a bishop. The former—a 
meek individual of the ‘ Private Secretary ’ 
type—is apparently in trouble with his egg. 


The bishop observes: “I am afraid that 
egg is not quite good, Mr. Simpson?” 
“Oh, thank you, my Lord, it is excellent 
in parts.” Eustace REYNOLDS-BALL. 
27, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
[S. D. C. also refers to Punch.] 


‘THE BripE or LAMMERMOOR’: WOLF’S 
Crac (10 S. xi. 46).—Mr. Pickrorp, in 
discussing ‘The Bride of Lammermoor,’ 
says that “the original of Wolf’s Crag is 
undoubtedly Fast Castle.” There is cer- 
tainly a tradition to this effect, and as I was 
spending two months of last summer in the 
neighbourhood of Fast Castle, I took some 
pains to find out what ground there is for 
the tradition. 

A visit to Fast Castle will satisfy any of 
your readers that it could not possibly be 
the Wolf’s Crag described by Sir Walter 
Scott. The Castle is situated on rugged 
rock almost severed from the land, as 
Wolf’s Crag is described to be ; but there the 
similarity ends, because the rock is not 
more than 50 or 60 feet above the level of 
the sea, whilst the cliffs immediately behind 
it rise to a height of several hundreds of 
feet. Consequently it is impossible to 
obtain from the Castle that view over the 
surrounding moors which could be had from 
Wolf’s Crag. 

Moreover, in a note to the “ Border 
Edition” of ‘The Bride of Lammermoor’ 
the author states that he had never seen 
Fast Castle except once from the sea, and 
that it was only the fancy of some of his 
readers that identified it with Wolf’s Crag. 

Percy F. WHEELER. 

6, Kennington Court, W. 


Lapy Honoria Howarp (10 S. xi. 66).— 
It may be added that this lady was married 
to Sir Robert Howard at Wootton Basset 
Church on 10 Aug., 1665; her first husband, 
Sir Francis Englefield (married 1656), had 
died in May only of the later year. She was 
buried at Englefield, 10 Sept., 1676. 

Sir Robert Howard’s first wife (married 
1 Feb., 1645) was Anne, daughter of Sir 
Richard Kingsmill of Malshanger Church, 
Oakley, Basingstoke (d. 1662), whose elder 
daughter Dorothea was married on 30 March, 
1639, to John Fanshawe of Parsloes, Essex. 
It was at the house of Lady Honora O’Brien 
—doubtless Lemenagh Castle—that. Lady 
Fanshawe, wife of Sir Richard, saw the ghost 
which cried, “‘ Ahone”? (Lady Fanshawe’s 
memoirs, ed. 1907, p. 58). The reason of the 
Fanshawes’ visit to her was no doubt that 
her elder sister Mary was married to Viscount 
Cullen, brother of the second wife of Sir 
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Thos. Fanshawe, K.B., afterwards first 
Viscount Fanshawe. It was on account of 
her conduct at Lemenagh Castle that General 
Treton (see Ludlow’s memoirs) called Lady 
Honora to account in the autumn of 1652. 
H. C. FANSHAWE. 
72, Philbeach Gardens, 8.W. 


RATTLESNAKE COLONEL (10 S. x. 189; 
xi. 17).—I am now able to answer my own 
query. The words occur in a MS. journal 
kept by a Mrs. Browne, who was travelling 
with the English army from Bellhaven, Vir- 
ginia, to Wills Creek, in charge of the sick 
and wounded. She says (12 June, 1755): 
“We halted at a Rattlesnake Colonel’s 
named Crisop.” I now quote from a letter 
of Sir G. O. Trevelyan’s to a friend of mine :— 

“The rattlesnake in those days was regarded 

as emblematic of America. When the war broke 
out [Sir George is referring to the War of Inde- 
pendence], it was chosen for the naval flag, and 
the rebel cruisers were called the Rattlesnake 
Squadron.” 
Mrs. Browne was writing during the war 
between England and France in the then 
American Colonies, and I think it clear that 
“Rattlesnake Colonel” is merely a synonym 
for ‘‘ Colonial Colonel,” and probably had 
no contemptuous meaning. 

Mr. ALBERT MaTTHEWS’s suggestion that 
Col. Crisop may be identical with the Col. 
Thomas Cresap, of some distinction, whom 
he describes, is very interesting. 

W. T. MAtieson. 

Great Tew, Enstone, Oxon. 


GEORGE Prior, WAaTCHMAKER (10 xi. 
28).—In 1890 I bought in the bazaar at 
Smyrna five Turkish watches. By “ Turk- 
ish ” IT mean made for sale and use in Turkey, 
and having the usual Turkish or Arabic 
figures on the dials. The respective makers 
and dates, by the hall-marks, are George 
Clarke, 1775-6; George Prior, 1785-6 and 
1794-5; Markwick, 1807-8; and Ralph 
Gout. I do not give the date of the last, 
as I cannot just now lay hands on it. 

The two by Prior and that by Gout are 
of silver and tortoiseshell ; that is, the cases 
of the watches themselves and the first 
detached cases are silver, and the outside 
cases are mainly tortoiseshell. The outside 
diameters of the Priors are about 2Zin. and 
2hin. respectively. The Gout measures, I 
think, about 3} in. 

The Clarke has only one original loose 
case; outside that is what I take to be a 
“native ’-made metal box. 

The Markwick has lost its warming-pan 
or pans, and jis in a damaskeened metal box. 


InF. J. Britten’s ‘ Old Clocks and Watches’ 
two George Priors are given. One was 
‘** of 31, Prescot St., Goodman’s Fields, 1765-88 ; 
Rosomond’s Row, 1794; 5, George Yard, Lom- 
bard St., 1798-1810.” 
The other 
“in 1809 received from the Society of Arts a 
silver medal and 25 guineas for a clock escape- 


ment. In 1818 he patented (No. 4214) a remon- 
toire. In the ‘ Yorkshire Directory’ for 1822 
he is described as of Woodhouse ne, Leeds, 


but he afterwards removed to City Road, London, 
and became reputed as a maker of watches for 
the Turkish market.” 

Although Mr. Britten does not say that 
the earlier George Prior made watches for 
the Turkish market, it is evident that he 
did. It appears that the later George 
Prior made for that market in 1822 at the 
earliest. No. 1 made Turkish watches in 
1785-6, and perhaps earlier; No. 2 in or 
after 1822. 

For Ralph Gout see 10 S. iv. 275 (s.v. 
‘ Henry Sanderson ’), and v. 206, 335. 

There are two very fine Turkish watches 
hanging in the windows of No. 12, Vigo 
Street: one by Markwick Markham, Ex- 
change, London, the other by Bellard, 
Paris, measuring about 6}in. and 54 in. 
respectively. They have been there for years, 
and are not for sale. These large watches, 
I have been told, were not worn on the 
person, but carried in the sedan chairs. 

RoBeRT PIERPOINT. 


[W. J. M. and L. A. W. also refer to Britten.] 


pE Lusersac (10 8S. x. 410; xi. 
73).—Glaire and Michaud cannot have 
read the books in question, which make 
it clear beyond any shadow of doubt that 
the Bishop was not their author. I have 
at last been able to identify him. He was 
Charles Francois, third son of _Chevalier 
Joseph de Lubersac, Seigneur de Livron, and 
Clare his wife, d. of Frangois de Bonnie, 
Seigneur de Chastaing. See Viton de Saint- 
Allais, ‘ Nobiliaire Universel de France,’ ix. 
532. B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Lascar Jarcon (10 S. xi. 27, 92).—I am 
sorry I have offended Cox. PRipEAUX through 
want of clearness in my query. As it referred 
to Lascar sailors, the expression “ British 
officer”? meant, of course, ‘‘ British naval 
officer.” I thought it unnecessary to insert 
the word “ naval,” as savouring of dotting 
one’s 7’s twice over; but it seems I was 
wrong, as Cot. has understood 
me to mean the British army officer; so I 
can only plead mera kusir, and throw myself 
upon the mercy of the court. The two 
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phrases I quoted I have actually heard 
from the lips of a British naval officer, whose 
name wild horses shall not drag from me ; 
and he certainly used them as “ objur- 
gatory,” in its dictionary sense of scolding 
or chiding. 

_I am much obliged to Mr. Crooxe for 
giving me just the information I needed. 

Jas. Puarr, Jun. 


BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM aT CHURCH 
(10 8S. xi. 10).—Ordinary weddings—that is, 
working people’s weddings—differ in detail 
from those of the middle and upper class. 
As often as not, they are walking weddings, 
the whole party going arm-in-arm. Great 
care is, however, taken that the bride and 
best man head the procession, for if the 
bridegroom with the bridesmaid enter first, 
the wife for all her married life will ‘“ walk 
behind.” If it is the other way about, the 
husband will play “ second fiddle.” know 
of one instance where the bridegroom of a 
wedding party was “diddled.” He was 
advised to be at the church by himself in 
good time, and as the rest of the party came 
to the door to meet them. He did so, and 
in this way “ lost his kail,”” and was twitted 
with it by his friends after the ceremony. 
The best man with the bride reached the 
parson before the bridegroom and _ the 
bridesmaid. 


OXEN DRAWING CaRRIAGES (10 S. xi. 
70).—I have always heard the quotation 
relating to “an ancient lady—and a lady 
of very good quality, I assure you—drawn 
to church in her coach by six oxen,” attri- 
buted to De Foe. Sussex roads were 
notoriously bad, and Judith, widow of Sir 
Richard Shirley, by will, desired to be buried 
at Preston “if she should die at such a time 
of the year as the roads thereto are passable.” 
The Shoreham to London coach in the 
middle of the seventeenth century made 
use of a pair of oxen to drag it over some 
of the worst stretches of the road. Oxen 
have been in use for draught purposes in 
Sussex up to recent years, and are still 
occasionally so used in the neighbourhood 
of Lewes; but the picturesque sight of 
oxen ploughing on the South Downs will 
soon become only a memory. P. M. 


Lord Avebury in his ‘ Scenery of England ’ 
(1902), p- 441, quotes Arthur Soman 
Tour through England’ (1771). He is 
alluding to the Sussex Weald :— 
Here I had a sight, which indeed I 
in any other part of England, 
to church in a village not far from Lewes, I saw 


an ancient lady of very good quality drawn to 
church in her coach with six oxen; nor was it 
done but out of mere necessity, the way being 
so stiff and deep that no horses could go in it.” 

Kenelm Henry Digby in his ‘ Compitum,’ 
i. 393, says :-— 

“Carriages even did not always exclude the 
advantages of the ancient mode of travelling. 
Lord Carnarvon describes an illustrious Portuguese 
lady setting forth in a vehicle drawn by oxen, 
the coachman marching humbly by her side.” 

EDWARD PEACOCK. 


There is a much more recent instance 
than the time of Fuller or Defoe of a carriage 
drawn by oxen, and it was also in Sussex, 
about ten miles north of Lewes. About 
100 years ago the Lord Sheffield of the day 
used to have his carriage drawn up Danehill 
by oxen when on his way to London. B. D- 


as A (10 
xi. 70).—The query seems here to arise 
with respect to the first syllable, for ington 
apparently presents no great difficulty. In 
Islington, Kensington, and many other 
place-names the same combination occurs. 
According to Isaac Taylor (‘Words and 
Places’), ing was the usual Anglo-Saxon 
patronymic, equivalent to Mac in Scotland, 
Ap in Wales, and so forth. His explanation 
is that names ending in ing indicate the 
original settlement of the clan bearing the 
name embalmed in the prefix. When this 
clan off-swarmed and established a new 
settlement, then ton was added in the name 
of the latter. As regards ing, it is said to 
occur in more than one-tenth of the whole 
number of the names of English villages and 
hamlets. But if the explanation as regards 
ington be correct, it remains for some one 
versed in the ‘Saxon Chronicle’ or other 
records to say who was the Saxon chief,. 
or which the clan, whose name has here come 
down to us in the form of Wadd. That 
Waddington has any connexion with Woden 
and his worship, as, for example, is stated 
of Wadley and many other places, seems. 
contradicted by its clannic affix. 

Doveias OWEN. 


Perhaps the ton or village of Wadding— 
the son of Woden, the Northern Zeus. 
A. R. BAYLEY. 


Wadding- is a patronymic of Wada, a 
common A.-S. personal name, whence Wade 
and Wadeson. H.-P. 


Mr. HERBERT WADDINGTON will find a 
paper of great interest in ‘The Commune 
of London,’ by J. Horace Round, published 
in 1899. D. G. P. 
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JoANNA Sovutrucotr’s CELESTIAL Pass- 
ports (10 S. x. 405; xi. 16).—I have two 
of Joanna’s passports. The one now before 
me reads thus :— 


The 
Sealed of the Lord, 
The Elect precious ; Man’s Redemption ; 
To inherit the tree of life ; to be made 
Heirs of God and Joint Heirs with 
Jesus Christ. 
Joanna Southcott, 
May 3d, 1806. 
To the above document is appended Joanna’s 
seal in red wax. ‘The seal has her initials 
and two stars. I think the passports are 
now very rare. 

I have also the print of ‘The Superb 
Crib presented to Joanna Southcott,’ pub- 
lished by John Fairburn, 2, Broadway, 
Blackfriars, Sept. 9th, 1814. The motto 
on the rim of the canopy over the crib is: 
“A Free-will offering by Faith to the pro- 
mised Seed.” 

FREDERIC ROWLAND MARVIN. 

537, Western Av., Albany, N.Y. 


The following is from The Western Anti- 
quary, vol. vii., February, 1888 :— 

“On a recent visit to the Roman Catholic 
College of Oscott, near Birmingham, I noticed 
in the very excellent museum of that institution 
a curious relic of this notorious personage, con- 
sisting of a passport to heaven, of which the 
following is a copy: ‘ Charles Billinge, the Sealed 
of the Lord the Elect, Precious,‘Man’s Redemption, 
to inherit the Tree of Life. To be made Heirs 
of God and Joint Heirs with Jesus Christ. Joanna 
Southcott, December, 1803.’ A note was ap- 
pended as follows: ‘ A passport signed by Joanna 
Southcott ; only two others known to be in exist- 
ence with the original signature ’....Kearley.” 

In a subsequent number of the periodical 
(March of the same year) Mr. George Hussey, 
of Torquay, wrote as follows :— 

“T have one of Joanna Southcott’s passports 
and signatures. The paper is dated January 15th, 
1804, and has become very thin, as you may think, 
after so many years. There are two red seals 
in wax on the paper—one a lion’s head and 
shoulder, and the other two stars, and a_ half 
moon, and what looks like the figure of a child.” 

In Devon Notes and Queries, vol. ii. p- 241, 
is a note on the passport by F. B. Dickinson, 
with an illustration of it. This passport 
was granted to Richard Hebbard, or Hub- 
bard, and is much worn. The letterpress 
(enclosed in a circle three inches and five- 
eighths in diameter, one seal missing) 
is the same as in Mr. Hussey’s, but it does not 
contain the figures he mentions. 

A. J. Davy. 


Torquay. 
(Mr. J. T. PaGE also thanked for reply.] 


JOANNA SOUTHCOTT AND THE Brack Pic 
(10 S. x. 509).—The Northern Star (published 
in Sheffield in 1817-18), vol. i. p. 393, gives 
the following :— 


“The annals of superstition have hardly ever 
recorded a more extravagant instance of folly 
than the Sacrifice of the Black Pig by the South- 
cottians, which we extract from The Philanthropic 
Gazette. A correspondent of that respectable 
paper (an eyewitness of the fact) writes to the 
following effect: That on Tuesday, the 14th 
instant [i.e., Oct., 1817], above one hundred 
persons (men and women) of that deluded class 
assembled in the wood at Forest Hill, near Syden- 
ham. After forming a circle they commenced 
their rites by singing and praying; this pre- 
liminary form concluded, a small live Black Pig 
was introduced, and the poor animal was imme- 
diately attacked with choppers and sticks, till 
every symptom of life had entirely disappeared, 
each female giving nine distinct blows on the 
head with the former instrument, while the men 
belaboured the little beast with the latter. It 
was now bound in an iron chain and suspended 
over a large fire, where it remained till it was 
reduced to ashes, which they scattered over 
their heads and trampled under their feet. This 
done they then proceeded to pray and sing again. 
The spectator of this barbarous ceremony, 
anxious to know its meaning, was induced to 
approach the — speaker (apparently a 
blacksmith), and express his fears that they must 
be labouring under some unhappy delusion. He 
was informed that their doctrine of worship was 
founded on Scripture authority. The types and 
shadows used in the Mosaic dispensation, they 
said, were figures of the promised Redeemer, and 
his miracles were types of the Shiloh they were 
all looking for. The burning of the Pig therefore 
was explained to be the binding and burning of 
Satan, and ‘intended the miracle in the 8th of 
Luke, so that that morning their prophet had 
cast out the evil spirit out of each of their 
hearts and it had entered the swine.’ When he 
would have endeavoured to convince them of 
these absurdities they only laughed; so with 
branches in their hands and bows of ribands on 
their breasts they turned towards London, 
triumphing in their folly. They all consisted of 
poor working men, and the man they called their 
prophet or the shadow of Shiloh was apparently 
a discharged seaman.”’ 

A. H. ARKLE. 


Elmhurst, Oxton 


“RAISED HAMLET ON THEM” (10 S. xi. 
65).—An analogous expression is used in 
some pert of the United States. I noticed 
“Mamma ’ll raisa Cain” (p. 165) and “ Of 
course she raised Cain ” (p. 191) in ‘ Patience 
Sparhawk and her Times,’ by Grace Atherton. 

Sr. SwirHr. 


I am not acquainted with the expression 
“yaised hamlet on them,” but I have fre- 
quently heard a somewhat similar one, viz., 
“* play Hamlet with.” The phrase has always 
seemed to me to be used in the sense o: “play 
the very deuce with,” or ‘“‘ play havoc with.” 
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In fact, I believe its similarity to the latter 

pore has greatly conduced to its popularity. 
venture to suggest that the expression 

is derived from the scene of havoc at the 

end of the tragedy, in which Hamlet plays 

the leading role. C. E. Lomax. 
Louth, co. Lincoln. 


Is not the reference to the hamlet or 


village in which a stiris made? J. T. F. 
Durham. 
‘PSYCHOLOGICAL MOMENT” (10 S. x. 


488; xi. 13, 54, 94).—I look upon this as 
being an imposing substitute for that well- 
worn expression “the nick of time.” In 
‘The Happy Valley’ Mrs. B. M. Croker 
has another supposable synonym :— 

“T must admit that fishing is a most selfish 
and absorbing passion. Give me the one physio- 
logical moment before the river rises, when the 
water just begins to creep—give me a fine day, 
a good sixteen-foot rod, a treble-gut cast, the 
fly of my heart, and leave me—alone.”—P. 112. 

Mentalité, which your latest correspondent 
says is now a favourite word in France, is 
much used by Pierre de Coulevain, author 
of ‘L’Ile inconnue,’ ‘Sur la Branche,’ &c., 
who first made me aware of it. 

St. SwirHrn. 


The following quotation shows that the 
expression was currently used in France 
thirty-six years ago :— 

‘* Les Prussiens se décidaient, pour réduire la 
ville assiégée, A hater le moment psychologique 
en frappant non seulement Méziéres fortifiée, 
mais Charleville désarmée.’’—Jules Claretie,‘ His- 
toire de la Révolution de 1870-1,’ ed. 1872, 


chap. xiv. 
The italics are in the original. F. A. W. 

I have met with an example of this ex- 

ression which clearly shows how well 
Both Q. V. (ante, p. 13) and M. Hauttmont 
(ante, p. 94) are aware of its origin. G. 
Rothan, in his ‘Souvenir diplomatique : 
l’Affaire du Luxembourg,’ printed at Paris 
in 1882, says (p. 203) :— 

“De douloureuses circonstances avaient obligé 


M. Benedetti & quitter Berlin dans un de ces 
moments psychologiques qui décident du sort 


d’une négociation.” 
A. M. CRAMER. 
Amsterdam. 


Nortu1aM Cuurcn (10 S. x. 488).—There 
is a water-colour drawing of this church, 
‘circa 1770-80, in the Burrell Collection in 
the British Museum. The reference is 
‘Add. MS. 5697, fo. 92. 

PERCEVAL Lucas. 


188, Marylebone Road, N.W. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &eo. 


The Works of Charles and Mary Lamb. Edited 
by Thomas Hutchinson. 2 vols. (Oxford, Uni- 
versity Press.) 

‘*T am the publishers’ ruin’’; ‘‘ I never had luck 
with anything my name was put to”; ‘‘ Nothing 
with my name will sell, a blast is upon it.”” These 
remarks, extracted from Lamb’s ‘ Letters’ and 
elsewhere, read strangely when viewed in the 
light of his present-day popularity. Doubtless 
the failure of This various works, from a financial 
standpoint, may have been due to the high price 
asked for them, for that they were appreciated 
by at least a select few is well known; but, as 
he once observed, ‘‘ being praised and being bought 
are different things to a Book.’ Nowadays, 
however, the praise and the expenditure neces- 
sary to secure one or other of the numerous edi- 
tions of Lamb’s works seem to run concurrently. 
That unblessed word ‘‘ copyright’ is, we under- 
stand, responsible for the fact that the name of 
his latest editor has not been earlier associated 
with a complete edition of Lamb. The present 
reviewer well remembers, some seven years ago, 
noting with delighted interest the announcement 
that such a project was in contemplation, and 
it is a matter for sincere regret that it was allowed 
to fall through. No scholar more capable, pains- 
taking, or sympathetic than Mr. Hutchinson 
could have been found, and all Lamb students 
are greatly to be congratulated on the fact that 
he has been called on to perform what must have 
been to him a labour of love. 

When the large extent of ground covered is 
taken into consideration, it is not surprising that 
here and there in the two volumes a few in- 
accuracies, misprints,! and omissions should be 
discoverable. Rather would the wonder be if 
a work of this kind existed which was free from 
those lapses which are a matter of trouble to 
an editor rather than of observation by the 
majority of readers. 

We wish it had been feasible to include the 
‘Specimens of English Dramatic Poets’ and the 
‘Extracts from the Garrick Plays’ as well as 
Lamb’s notes on the same, in which case the 
latter would have possessed an added interest 
and value. This supplementary material would, 
however, have made the work too big for two 
volumes. 

The ‘ Bibliographical List’ in the first volume 
is most useful, and we have detected but few 
omissions. Of these the most important is the 
absence of any reference to an edition of the 
‘Poetical Works’ published in Paris in 1829 
by A. & W. Galignani. In it were first collected 
the following poems, afterwards included in 
‘Album Verses’: ‘ Living without God in the 
World,’ ‘On an Infant dying as soon as Born,’ 
‘Verses for an Album,’ ‘ Quatrains to the Editor 
of the Everyday Book,’ ‘ Angel-Help,’ ‘ Sonnet: 
They talk of Time,’ and ‘The Christening.’ 
Further, no mention is made of ‘ The Christmas 
Box,’ 1828, edited by T. Crofton Croker, in which 
were first printed ‘ Verses written on the First 
Leaf of Lucy Barton’s Album ’—a title altered 
in ‘Album Verses’ to ‘In the Album of Lucy 
Barton.’ The Annual referred to is clearly the 
“trumpery book” to which Lamb alludes in 


a letter to the Quaker poet. 
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In the text some misprints have escaped the 
editor’s vigilance. On p. 556 (first volume) 
“ Chimeras—dire stories,” <&c., 
“Chimeras dire—stories,”’ &c.; p. 612 ‘‘ soot” 
should be ‘‘ suit” ; pP- 618 and 622, ‘‘ crums” 
should be ‘‘ crumbs’; 642, ‘‘ these” should be 
“their.” These printer’s errors, with the excep- 
tion of the second and fifth, occurred first in the 
edition of 1823, having been correctly printed 
in The London Magazine ; but they were rectified 
when the ‘Prose Works’ of 1835 were being 
passed through the press. We are pleased to see 
that the unfortunate “stake” for ‘‘slake” 
in the essay on Wither has not been overlooked. 
Ainger called attention to this misprint; but he 
was in error in his statement that all editors 
had passed it over. The proper reading is to 
be found in the 1835 edition, and, we believe, 
in this alone. In the second volume—in ‘ The 
Wife’s Trial ’"—on pp. 788 and 801 respectively, 
an intrusive “‘ a” and the substitution of ‘‘ hand- 
kerchief ’’ for ‘‘ kerchief’”’ spoil the scansion of 
the lines in which they appear. 

The following, which are stated to have been 
collected in Moxon’s edition 1868-70, first ap- 
peared in Talfourd’s ‘ Letters of Charles Lamb, 
with a Sketch of his Life’: ‘The Death of 
Munden,’ ‘Thoughts on Presents of Game,’ 
‘Margaret W—,’ ‘ To Clara N[ovello],’ and ‘ The 
Three Graves.’ 

In the verses to Sarah Lfocke] and ‘In Miss 
Westwood’s Album’ the initials J. F. and S—n 
stand respectively for John Forster and Sugden. 
The latter, who was an assistant schoolmaster 
to Dr. May of Enfield, married Frances Westwood 
in the summer of 1828. The proof of this is to 
be found in an unpublished letter of Lamb now 
lying before us. 

Had sufficient space been at our disposal, we 
should have liked to go into the question of 
authorship of ‘An Appeal from the Shades,’ 
first attributed to Lamb by Mr. Bertram Dobell. 
We incline to believe that it was the work of 
another writer, possibly of Thomas Hood. 


A Century of Archeological Discoveries. By 
Prof. A. Michaelis. (John Murray.) 

“Discovery” is an ambiguous word: it may 
signify the act or the result—the finding of a 
hidden thing, or the ‘‘ find” or hidden thing 
itself when brought to light. It is chiefly with 
the former sense that this admirable book is 
concerned. It essays to give an historical account 
of how, when, where, and by whom the relics of 
antiquity were excavated; but any lengthened 
notice of the objects themselves, the temples 
and statues, was manifestly impossible. 

__ If bringing to light a New World was the great 
achievement of the fifteenth century, the un- 
covering of the Old will ever be held one of the 
glories of he nineteenth. It was no easy task 
to give a summary record of the manifold activities 
of the archeological spade during that period, and 
few could have discharged it with such con- 
spicuous success as the Strasburg professor. 
We do not deny that he has his limitations, 
which compel him to specialize. His interests 
and sympathies, as he candidly admits, lie in 
the region of classical antiquity rather than in 
the Orient ; yet it is in the latter that the most 
fruitful and important results have been obtained 
for the history of civilization and religion. The 
facts of an Assyrian monument being chosen 


for the frontispiece might lead the reader to expect. 
that the explorations in the valley of the Euphrates 
as well as those in the land of the Nile would 
occupy a large share of the work, proportioned 
to their importance.. But such is not the case. 
Italy, Greece, and Troy monopolize far the 
greatest number of pages; while Babylonia, 
Egypt, and Palestine are relegated to a pines of 
secondary. consideration among the “ outlying 
countries.” Hellas is the acknowledged centre 
of interest for Prof. Michaelis. “My main 
object,” he says, ‘‘ has been to give an account 
of the rise, the diffusion, and the deepening of 
our knowledge of Greek art”’; but with inscrip- 
tions, cylinders, or religious emblems he has no 
concern. Relics of Mithraism we should have 
thought came within his scope, but they find no 
mention. His book, therefore, needs to be supple- 
mented by works like King and Hall’s ‘ Egypt 
and Western Asia in the Light of Recent Dis- 
coveries ’ and Vincent’s ‘ Canaan aprés l’Explora- 
tion Récente.’ The survey of a field so wide, 
over a period so long, is necessarily cursory and 
rapid, and so far the interest is impaired ; but 
the volume is the work of an expert, and replete 
with information. The illustrations are clear 
and good. 


A Word-Book. 
(Routledge & Sons.) 
THE sub-title, ‘A Glossary of Archaic Forms and 
Varied Usages of Words employed by Shakespeare,’ 
fairly describes the range of this useful work. 
Mr. Foster has spent, he tells us, almost sixteen 
ears over his book, and, deriving substantial help 
rom those who have gone before, has made . a. 
laudably complete aid to the text of Shakespeare 
which, being published at a moderate price, s ould 
secure a wide sale. 

The Preface says: “It may be objected 
that in the followimg pages the discriminating 
sense is sometimes too finely exercised.” We see 
no need, for instance, to make, as the author does, 
thirteen different meanings out of “bosom.” Thus 
‘Julius Cesar,’ Act V. s.i. 7, ‘Tut, Lam in their 
bosoms,” might go under either (5) desires, inmost 
thoughts, or (6) secrets—meanings which we should 
have put together. We are pleased to see that the 
illustrations from the plays are numerous, for 
Shakespeare is his own best commentator, though 
we value also parallel usages from the literature of 
the Elizabethan period. 

The Preface further notes that ‘‘ Malapropisms 
and most vulgar corruptions” are also beyond the 
scope of the book, so that Mrs. Quickly, Fluellen, 
Dogberry, Launcelot, Bardolph, Evans, and Jerrold! 
in their characteristic outpourings ‘‘ have here 
practically no place.” Yet we find on p. 308 Mrs. 
Quickly’s ‘‘honey-seed” for “homicide,” while 
missing ‘‘impeticos thy gratillity,” so that the 
compiler is not altogether consistent. On this 
same page the proverbial longest word of ‘ Love’s 
Labour ’s Lost’ has ee pr a syllable, as we are 
assured by recalling the Latin hexameter in which 
it figures. 

“The derivation of words is given only in obscure 
cases where it is considered that their etymolo 
may to some extent illuminate their meaning.” We 
are grateful for what we get in this way, but wish 
‘for more, being ever 

Keen thro’ wordy snares to track 


By John Foster. 


Suggestion to her inmost cell. 
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Thus ‘‘deliverly” would gain by a reference to 
the possible connexion of “deliver” with ‘ clever,” 
noted by Prof. Skeat in his masterly ‘ Etymological 
Dictionary of the English Language.’ 

The compiler may, however, plead with reason 
that any additions to his scheme or scope would 
have made his book unwieldy. As it stands, it will 
serve as an admirable addition to the plain text_of 
Shakespeare—a claim which Mr. Foster_in his 
modesty is unwilling to make for it. His own 
words on the early study of our greatest poet show 
how well he appreciates the best methods of leading 
on the young to what should be the delight of a 


lifetime. 


BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES—FEBRUARY. 


Mr. L. C. Bravun’s Catalogue 59 contains 
Chaffers’s ‘ Pottery,’ 1l. 1s.; Hone’s ‘ Every 
Day,’ ‘ Table,’ and ‘ Year Books,’ 4 vols., 1830, 
presentation copy from Southey to Henry Taylor 
with autograph letter, ‘‘I have not seen any 
miscellaneous books that are so well worth 
having,” 11. 1s.; Grove’s ‘ Dictionary of Music,’ 
5 vols., including Index, 2/. 12s. 6d.; Voltaire’s 
* Philosophical Dictionary,’ 6 vols., 12mo, 11. ; 
and a set of The Nineteenth Century, 64 vols., 
half-calf, 37. 10s. There are lists under Foreign 
Literature and Scientific, Classical, &e. __ Under 
London are a number of Ackermann’s illustra- 
tions, 1816, including The Royal Menagerie, 
Exeter Change, and Tottenham Court Road 
Turnpike and St. James’s Chapel. It was close 
here that Dr. Stebbing, once editor of The Athe- 
neum, went to live in order to be near the country 
and green fields. There are also a number of 
views of old London churches by Skelton and 
others. Among portraits are those of Milton 
at the ages of 10, 21, and 62. 


rs. William George’s Sons of Bristol 
ine their Catalogue 311 to books from the 
library of John Addington Symonds, most of 
them with his armorial plate. he books include 
Spedding’s ‘ Bacon,’ 21. 2s. ; Froude’s England, 
1l. 5s.; Rawlinson’s ‘ Herodotus,” 1838. ; 
Mark Pattison’s ‘Memoirs,’ also his ‘ Essays. 
There are Swinburne first editions; while 
Shelley items include Medwin’s ‘ Life,’ 2 vols., 
1l. 12s. Under Sir Philip Sidney is the 
eleventh edition of ‘ Arcadia,’ folio, 1662, 3l. 38. 
also Grosart’s large-paper edition of the Com- 
plete Poems,’ 11. 15s. Lecky’s ‘ Rationalism, 
2 vols., calf antique, is 21. 2s. Layard’s ‘ Early 
Adventures in Persia’ has a long letter from the 
author. _ Other books are “Life of Darwin, 
Freeman’s ‘Essays,’ Max Miiller’s ‘Sanskrit 
Literature,’ Allibone, Thomson’s ‘ City of Dreadful 
Night,’ &c. 

Mr. C. Richardson’s Manchester Catalogue 57, 
contains much under America. ere are also 
works under Africa. Illustrated books of the 
sixties include ‘ Bon Gaultier,’ Dalziel’s Gold- 
smith,’ ‘ Ingoldsby,’ Tennyson, and London 
Almanacks.’ Under Music are Chorley’s * Music 
and Manners in France and Germany,’ 3 vols., 
10s. 6d., and his ‘ Modern German Music, 8s. 6d. ; 
Christie’s ‘ Traditional Ballad Airs,’ 2 vols., 4to, 
1l. 1s. ; and Hogarth’s ‘ Musical Drama, 18s. 6d. 
General items include Baring-Gould’s * Tragedy 
of the Cesars,’ 11. 5s.; Alfred Burton’s Rush- 
Bearing,’ 10s. 6d.; a set of Caldecott’s Picture 


Books, 16 vols., 10s. 6d.; Curtius’s ‘ History of 
Greece,’ 5 vols., 5l.; Dickens, Library Edition, 
30 vols., green cloth, 91. ; ‘ Romola,’ 3 vols., 21.; 
and Wordsworth, 6 vols., Moxon, 1857, 11. 5s. 

Mr. Albert Sutton’s Manchester Catalogue 166 
contains many American items, including a book 
from Penn’s library with his book-plate, 61. ; 
and a large print of Niagara, New York, 1852, 
6l. 6s. The general portion includes Arber’s 
reprints, 61. ; Baily’s Magazine of Sports, 70 vols., 
half crimson calf, 1860-93, 12/1. 10s.; Bohn’s 
seven extra volumes, 2/. 10s. ; Bullen’s ‘ Lyrics,’ 
4 vols., 31. 3s.; ‘The Challenger Expedition,’ 
50 vols., 371. 10s. ; The Chetham Society’s ‘ Collec- 
tanea Anglo-Poetica,’ 11 vols., 31. 17s. 6d.; and 
S. R. Crockett’s Novels, first editions, 13 vols., 
2l. 2s. A beautiful copy of George Herbert’s 
‘Temple,’ the first edition, 12mo, 1633, bound 
in calf antique by Zaehnsdorf, is 22/. 10s. ; and 
a copy of vater, 5 vols., 800 engravings by 
Bartolozzi, Holloway, and others, 1789-98, 51. 
There are many works under Costume, volumes 
of The Satirist, and items under Lancashire and 
Yorkshire. 


Messrs. Henry Young & Sons of Liverpool 
have in their Catalogue CCCXCVIII. a set of 
Pickering’s ‘‘ Aldine Poets,’ 53 vols., original 
cloth, 181. 18s.; Higgins’s ‘Celtic Druids,’ 
3l. Alken’s ‘Tutor’s Assistant,’ ‘ Flowers 
from Nature,’ and ‘ British Proverbs,’ hand 
coloured, 1823-4, 41. 15s.; Rawlinson’s ‘ Ancient 
Monarchies,’ 4 vols., full calf, 41. 10s.; Gotch’s 
‘ Architecture,’ 2 vols., 91. 15s.; and Child’s 
‘English and Scottish Ballads,’ in the original 
10 parts as issued, 121. 12s. Among works with 
beautiful wood engravings are Linton’s ‘ Lake 
Country,’ 15s.; and ‘ Enoch Arden,’ drawings by 
Hughes, 10s. 6d. There are some _ beautiful 
bindings. Pierce Egan’s ‘ Boxiana,’ full calf, 
5 vols., is 9l. 9s. Burns items include a sub- 
scriber’s copy of the first issue, 1787, 61. 6s. 
Under Cruikshank is a set of ‘The Comic Al- 
manacks,’ original issue, 1835-53, 101. 10s. A 
set of Victor Hugo, 45 vols., is 81. 8s.; and a 
first edition of Jesse’s ‘ London,’ the extra illustra- 
tions extending it to 6 vols., bound in full red 
morocco, 15/. 15s. Other entries comprise a 
set_of Pennant, a fine copy of Gell’s ‘ Pompeii,’ 
and a choice cnr of the second edition of ‘ The 
Faerie Queen.’ There is a list of Bargains for 
Book-Collectors. 


Potices to Correspondents. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “*The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

J. Witicock.—Forwarded. 


A. D. (‘*Paddy’=a fit of bad temper”).— 


Familiar in London for many years. The ‘ N.E.D.’ 
includes it as sense 4, with a quotation from 1894. 

CorRIGENDA.—Ante, p. 73, col. 1, 1. 10, for 1660 
read 1650.—P. 98, col. 1, 1. 5, for “‘ Lambert” read 
Lambeth. 
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NOW READY. 
WHITAKER’S ALMANACK. 
Sewed, 504 pages, Half-bound, 792 pages, 
1s, net. 2s. 6d. net. 
THE BEST AND MOST COMPLETE EVER PUBLISHED. 


WHITAKER’S PEERAGE, 
pik BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, 
AND COMPANIONAGE, 1909. 


Hand ly bound i bl 


A VERY HANDSOME AND a PRESENT. 


NINTH EDITION NOW READY. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence net. 
Romar ECLIPGES : a Sketch of the 


most interesting Circumstances connected with the Observati 
both in and Modern Times. By 


mass of of formation in small compa” yy) 


SAMUEL BAGSTER & 15, Paternoster Row. 


NOW READY, 
NOTES AND QUERTES. 


THE VOLUME JULY TO DECEMBER, 1908 
With the Index, price 10s. 6d. 
The Index separately 6d. ; by post 63d. 
Also Cases for Binding, price ls. ; by post ls, 2d. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


THENZUM PRESS. —JOHN EDWARD 
FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, and Queries, &c., 

red to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for alt Kinds of NEWS: 

wi and PERI ODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Chancery 


BACK VOLUMES OF NOTES AND QUERIES 


can be obtained on application to the Office of the Paper, 
11, BREAM’S BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C., 
at the uniform price of 108. 6d. each. 


BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (FEBRUARY). 


P. M. BARNARD, M.A., 
10, DUDLEY ROAD, 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, 


AND 


85, BRIDGE STREET, MANCHESTER. 
TO BE ISSUED SHORTLY — 
Catalogue 28. 
EARLY SCOTCH HISTORY AND 
LITERATURE—OLD SCIENCE. 
POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


JAMES RIMELL 6G SON, 


53, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 
LONDON, Ww. 


PORTRAITS. 


Catalogue of Engraved British Portraits, including 
Kings and Queens, Statesmen, Generals, Admirals, 
Lawyers, Authors, &c., in Mezzotint, Stipple, and Line. 
Also Catalogues of 
Books on Art, Miscellaneous Literature, &c., 
Post free on application. 


GENEALOGICAL AND 
TOPOGRAPHICAL DEEDS 
AND OTHER MANUSCRIPTS. 


LARGEST STOCK IN THE WORLD 
(JAS. COLEMAN'S). 


50,000 ON SALE. 
MIDDLESEX. A—H. PRINTED LIST. 


F. MARCHAM, 
9, Tottenham Terrace, White Hart Lane, 
TOTTENHAM, N. 


WELSH BOOKS DE LUXE. 
University of Wales, Guild of Graduates 
Series of Reprints. 


VELLUM, HAND-MADE PAPER, AND POPULAR 
EDITIONS. 


LISTS SENT FREE BY POST. 


JARVIS & FOSTER, 
BANGOR, N.W. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’S BOOKS| 


WORKS BY ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, C.V.O. 
Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net each. 


AT LARGE. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ This is, in its > most frankly personal of the ‘Benson books’ as yet published. It 


is all graceful, soothing, and pleasant—the very 


k for tired minds in a nerve-racking world.” 


THE ALTAR FIRE. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 


WORLD.—“‘In conception and in execution this study of a high-souled but inveterate egoist, converted to humility 
and altruism by the discipline of suffering, is an achievement of rare power, pathos, and beauty, and, so far incomparably 4 


the finest thing that its author has given us.” 


BESIDE 


STILL WATERS. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ ‘Beside Still Waters’ gathers together the scattered threads which have been already 
introduced into several of Mr. Benson’s more recent studies ; it consolidates his attitude in life, and gives full expression 


to his mellow and contented philosophy.” 


FROM A COLLEGE WINDOW. 


TWELFTH IMPRESSION (FOURTH EDITION). 


DAILY GRAPHIC.—“ One 


LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW.—“ Wil 


f the most ah books- of the year.” 
be read again and 
GUARDIAN.—“ We have nothing but praise for Mr. Benson’s boo 


ain with eager interest.” 


THE UPTON LETTERS. 
TWELFTH IMPRESSION (SECOND EDITION). WITH A PREFACE. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“If any one supposes that the art of letter-writing is dead, this volume will prove the | 
contrary ....Altogether this is a curiously intimate and very pathetic revelation.” j 


Large post 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE 


GATE OF DEATH: 


a Diary. 


SECOND EDITION, WITH A PREFACE, READY FEB. 18. 


SPECTATOR.—“‘A very striking book....The story of a dangerous accident and a long convalescence is so told as to 
take powerful hold upon the reader, and it is difficult to lay the book down. It has all the fascination of a confession, a 


confession which convinces the reader of its essential truth.” 


S. MERRIMAN’S NOVELS. 


NOTE.—Mr. Merriman’s Novels are published uniform in style, binding, and price, and thus form a collected 


edition of 
Crown 8vo, 6s, each. 


Fourth Impression 


and other 


THE LAST HOPE. 
(Second Edition). 


TOMASO’S FORTUNE ; 
Stories. Second Impression. 
FLOTSAM. Seventh Impression. 

Frontispiece. 
BARLASCH OF THE GUARD. 
Impression (Second Edition). 
THE VULTURES. Seventh Impression. 
THE VELVET GLOVE. [Fifth Impression. 


THE ISLE OF UNREST. Seventh Impres- 
sion. With Illustrations, 


With a 
Eighth 


his works. 


RODEN’S CORNER. Fifth Edition. 
IN KEDAR’S TENTS. Tenth Edition. 
THE SOWERS. Twenty-ninth Edition. 
WITH EDGED TOOLS. 


FROM ONE GENERATION TO) 
ANOTHER. 
THE SLAVE OF THE LAMP. 


THE GREY LADY. Sixth Impression. With } 
12 Full-Page Illustrations by ARTHUR RACKHAM. 


Also CHEAP EDITION, fcap. 8vo, limp cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


WITH EDGED TOOLS. 


FROM ONE GENERATION TO ANOTHER. 


THE SLAVE OF THE LAMP. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & co. 15, Waterloo Place, 8. W. 
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